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GRADUATE WORK BY 


UNDERGRADUATE INSTITUTIONS’ 


By Dean OTTO HELLER 


WASHINGTON 


facts I am about to present can not 
novelty for this audience 
whatever interest my remarks 

apt to elicit belongs to the importance 

the problem with which they deal, 
namely, the increase of ‘‘graduate work’’ 
in institutions not designed and equipped 

r it, and in many instances not even fully 
qualified for work of the college grade. It 

my contention that this alarming growth 
should be resolutely checked, lest the devel- 
pment of real university work, which for 

moment is unavoidably cramped by 
nomie adversities, be wantonly hindered 
in addition. 

At our annual conferences I have wit- 
considerable solicitude, first and 
for the reputation of the Ph.D. de- 
while less concern has been evinced 
over the master’s degree, even though its 
‘redit is in still greater jeopardy. Largely 
as a result of our common counsellings, the 
basic requirements for Ph.D. have been 
fairly agreed upon, for the time being, 
among those schools morally entitled to 
‘confer it. The master’s degree, on the 
ther hand, is still far from a standardized 


much 


ive 


the refore, 


nessed 


Pree, 


“A paper read before the Association of Amer- 


1 Universities at Princeton University, October 
26, 1933. 
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significance. Yet when we consider that 
this degree is awarded annually to 20,000 
persons, more or less, giving them a right 
to teach in the upper schools and to aspire 
to the doctorate, we can not well shirk the 
protection of those values of which it is the 
widely accepted symbol. For, on the one 
hand, there will always be a direct connec- 
tion between how well one can teach 
how much one has learned; on the other 
hand, inferior preparation for advanced 
graduate work not only puts the individual 
under a disadvantage, but is likely to di- 
lute the work of an entire group. No 
amount of intransigency can permanently 
immunize a teacher against the aggregate 
influence of his pupils. Ultimately, he will 
adjust his methods to their capacity. 
Hence the bonafide graduate school is in- 
creasingly exposed to danger in that its 
standards are automatically brought down 
by students entering with slipshod prepara- 
tion. I know I shall be told that the degree 
ean be inexorably withheld from the unde- 
serving, and it is true that in part the 
earlier educational defects can be patched 
up. But there always remain irreparable 
gaps in the educational ‘‘background’’ as 
a whole, with devastating effects upon the 
conservation of a highly cultivated species 
now fast becoming rara avis in the olive 


and 
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grove of Academe. Moreover, in casting 
up eventually a weak student’s chances of 
eraduation, the human nature of the pro- 
fessor, bulging with the bowels of compas- 
sion, is always to be reckoned with. Thus 
a depreciated M.A. prepares the way for 
an inflated Ph.D., and the recipients of 
cheap degrees to-day become the givers of 
cheap degrees to-morrow. I am of the be- 
lief that notwithstanding the temporary 
standardization of the essential require- 
ments, the Ph.D. is not rising to a higher 
stature. 

Naturally, this unpleasant view of things 
is liable to be challenged with a demand 
for mathematical proofs. I should be only 
too glad to lisp my whole sad story in num- 
bers were they to be obtained by some less 
intrusive path to the data than the all-too- 
well trodden one of the questionnaire. 
Certain figures, conducive to a rough quan- 
titative estimate of the situation, have been 
made available. But considering that edu- 
cational statistics are by way of becoming 
one of our chief national industries, the 
abeyance of their qualitative analysis is to 
be deprecated. Even so, a timid start 
toward an objective evaluation of graduate 
schools or departments has been made on 
lines laid down by President Robinson of 
Goucher College in his volume on ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Universities and Colleges,’’ and it is to 
be expected that a number of investigations 
now under way will throw some light on 
the actual state of affairs. It may be that 
the problem here under discussion is re- 
ceiving attention right now from the Na- 
tional Educational Couneil in its ecompre- 
hensive canvass of graduate instruction in 
the United States. If so, I do hope that 


the frightful mess made of the preliminary 
compilation of data has been unscrambled 
or thrown overboard. Another investiga- 
tion of graduate studies, within a more cir- 
cumscribed scope, is also in progress, in 
connection with the National Survey of the 
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Education of Teachers, directed by Dr, 
Walton C. John, of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Namely, one section of the forth- 
coming publication will be a report on 
eraduate work in the education of teachers 
by Professor 8S. E. Evenden, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Through the 
kindness of these two gentlemen I am en- 
abled to give in advance some facts as to 
the number of institutions doing graduate 
work and offering the master’s degree. 
(The responsibility for possible minor er- 
rors in my computation is divided between 
the overlapping rubries in the original 
classification which is intended for the 
National Survey, and my ineptness in fit- 
ting it to a different purpose. On the 
whole, however, my figures are correct. 
The story told by these figures is that there 
are at this time 76 publicly supported and 
143 not publicly supported universities, col- 
leges and kindred institutions, that is, 219, 
engaged in graduate work leading to the 
master’s degree. In this number the teach- 
ers colleges and colleges of education are 
properly not included, because their gradu- 
ate students ‘‘major’’ in education alone. 
But inasmuch as in nearly all of them stu- 
dents may, or must, ‘‘minor’’ in subject- 
matter fields, teachers colleges can not be 
altogether eliminated from the total count. 
Leaving out, then, all teachers colleges in- 
corporated in higher institutions of com- 
plex organization, and adding to our list 
only the fourteen independent institutions 
of this class, we arrive at a grand total of 
233 graduate schools (exclusive of schools 
offering graduate instruction but not 
awarding the master’s degree). Of this 
entire number no more than 27 have so far 
been deemed eligible to membership in this 
association on the merit of their graduate 
work. To make matters worse, additional 
institutions of undergraduate caliber are 
constantly breaking into the graduate field, 
and the aggregate enrolment in_ these 
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pseudo-graduate schools is mounting at an 
amazing rate. Nor are all the interlopers 
content to put the period after the master’s 
degree; some offer a further year of work, 
nay, a few, after a third year of graduate 
residence, confer the doctorate. 

In more than one instance the location of 
these colleges and universities posing as 
craduate schools severely tests one’s educa- 
tional geography. The guesser of their 
whereabouts can not always take a safe 
chance on the far-flung state of Texas. Nor 
are they regularly situate in partibus infi- 
delium, for I know of at least three such 
spurious seats of learning in the vicinity of 
one of our greatest universities. Of course, 
the main incentive to this prodigious out- 
cropping of graduate schools is given by 
the misleading idea that colleges function- 
ing satisfactorily within their proper prov- 
ince deserve extra credit for taking a hand 
in the production of masters of art and the 
creation of a learned proletariat. A person 
not gifted with a firm teleological belief in 
the spontaneous evolution of good out of 
evil may well ask himself the question, 
whether this wild and luxuriant growth 
can safely be left to its own devices regard- 
less of the consequences to the general aca- 
demic morale. If not, then the inordinate 
ramification of unsatisfactory graduate 
work, accompanied by its incessant clamor 
for recognition, invites an uncompromising 
attitude. A refusal to accept graduate 
credits earned in schools of the dubious 
grade is greatly resented by them and 


characterized as narrow-minded, stupid 
arrogance. In the long run, resistance 


misses its effect. The front door is not the 
only one through which students can enter 
some graduate schools of recognized stand- 
Public opinion is in favor of the laxer 
practise and sides, as it usually does in any 
educational dispute, with the view that 
passes for liberal. The layman is easily 
persuaded that the social value of all edu- 
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eation should be adjudged by its range. 
Our loose scholastic terminology adds to his 
obfuscation. Were we more fastidious in 
labeling our institutions, the very name 
‘‘qniversity’’ would warrant a school in 
conferring master’s and doctor’s degrees. 
Under current usage, the moral right to 
award even the master’s degree can be econ- 
ceeded to many a so-called but only partially 
developed university only in its sufficiently 
advanced departments of study. Be it 
readily granted that even a full-fledged 
university may be notoriously weak in some 
fields and that, conversely, eminent teach- 
ers are sometimes located in smallish or 
obscure institutions. But the competency 
of a sporadic teacher is no proof of an in- 
stitution’s fitness for graduate work. By 
and large, colleges of arts, barring perhaps 
a dozen notable exceptions, are not designed 
for advanced specialization in any branch, 
but for undergraduate work alone. As for 
the teachers colleges, they were organized 
for the training of elementary teachers, 
and should be conducted with that end in 
view. If they have any legitimate gradu- 
ate status at all, it can only be in the field 
of education. I prefer to steer clear on 
this occasion of questioning the intrinsic 
value of teachers colleges for the national 
system of education, and should draw com- 
fort from the ascertained fact that teachers 
colleges do not permit ‘‘majoring’’ in any 
other field than education, were it not for 
the equal certainty that all teachers colleges 
giving the master’s degree offer minors in 
subject-matter fields. The reason for this 


1 From their ordained purpose they have been so 
thoroughly diverted that the following statement 
contained in ‘‘The Government of the State of 
Texas,’’ Part X, p. 16, holds true in most parts of 
the country: ‘‘ Teachers Colleges have no necessary 
function that cannot be served by other colleges.’’ 
Cf. ibid., p. 9: ‘‘ Regardless of the statutes, these 
colleges are giving training to students who are 
not becoming teachers and many of whom have no 
intention of becoming teachers. ’’ 
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may be that, broadly speaking, the training 
in education as given nowadays is better 
designed for school executives than for 
teachers; but as there are not enough ex- 
ecutive positions to go around, the average 
B.S. in education must sooner or later show 
graduate standing in some special branch 
of teaching. Since almost invariably teach- 
ers college graduates seeking admission to 
regular graduate schools are found wanting 
in the prerequisites for non-pedagogical 
subjects, is it illogical to hold that graduate 
work pertaining to subject-matter fields is 
not being carried on in teachers colleges 
with the The 
fortheoming official survey to which I have 
made reference should speak out plainly on 
this point and at the same time show clearly 
whether.a coordinated plan of studies al- 
ways governs graduate work in teachers 
colleges, or whether the master’s degree 
sometimes represents random combinations 
The report should 


necessary thoroughness? 


of majors and minors. 
also point out those places where the mas- 
ter’s degree is given for an additional 
group of undergraduate courses in a single 
field of concentration, or at the extreme 
worst, promiscuously assorted ad libitum.? 

Apparently the educationists, with few 
exceptions, connive by silence in the status 
of graduate work in teachers colleges, when 
they do not defend it by the most equivocal 
of reasons. ‘‘So far as the first year of 
graduate work is concerned,’’ writes Pro- 
fessor Evenden, ‘‘the graduate work in the 


2 Cf. ‘*The Government of the State of Texas,’’ 
Part X, p. 5: ‘‘Graduate degrees are being offered 
for what is little more than a year of extra under- 
graduate work in three of the smaller and most 
poorly equipped of the Teachers Colleges. This 


practice should be stopped immediately, since such 
degrees are deceptive to students who may be led 
to think they are taking graduate work; the prac- 
tice cheapens graduate work in the state, and it is 
so costly that the state cannot embark on a pro- 
gram which would furnish qualified staffs and ade- 
quate library facilities for real graduate work.’’ 
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bigger, better teachers colleges is quite 
comparable to that offered in many of the 
smaller and less well staffed arts colleges.’’ 
The pungent irony of the comparison is 
unintentional. Dr. John is more explicit, 
and he almost comes to the point when he 
says: ‘‘ All of these schools offer graduate 
work in minor fields outside of education, 
and it is quite probable that in a num- 
the smaller ones graduate work 
up to par.’’ But are the full- 
full-blown schools necessarily the 
better? Professor Emil L. Larsen, of the 
College of Education, University of Ari- 
zona, after collecting much information 
concerning the policies and practises of 
‘representative, reputable institutions”’ as 
to the master’s degree in the field of edu- 
cation, has formed a distinctly low opin- 
ion of the work in the minor, 2.€., subject- 
matter courses. Worse than that, his con- 
clusions regarding the major work, 1.¢., 
the work in education itself, are far from 
complimentary. He estimates that 40 per 
cent. of the non-public teachers colleges 
have no credit-prerequirements for gradu- 
ate work in education? Altogether, the 
customary ranking of schools by size im- 
presses one as too naive. In the world of 
education, too, good things sometimes come 
in small packages. On the other hand, tlie 
greatest injury may be inflicted to the 
cause of scholarship by schools whose big- 
ness exceeds their distinction. 

Special reasons why so many college 
graduates go to second-rate schools are not 
far to seek. A great many attend the near- 


ber of 
is not 
grown, 


3 Other estimates place the number of schools 
with proper prerequisites as low as 30 per cent., 
and even in this minority group the prerequisites 
are not rigidly enforced, and the student is allowed 
to embark upon graduate work in education as in 
other subjects when he has had little or no under- 
graduate work in it. Cf. E. L. Larsen, ‘‘ Major 
Problems Relating to the Master’s Degree in Edu- 
eation,’’ Educ. Administration and Supervision, Pp. 
701, December, 1932. 
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est school because they can not afford to go 
r from home, or because the school is es- 
cially active in ‘‘placing’’ its graduates. 
thers, it is sad to relate, are students of 
ubious scholastic extraction, ‘‘rejects’’ de 
cto or im spe from standard schools, 
inkful for a sanetuary where their sins 
omission will not find them out; this 
pplies particularly to students who would 
ht shy of the extra work prescribed by 

e stricter schools in commutation of 
indergraduate deficiencies. At more leni- 
nt schools the shortage is indulgently 
blinked at, provided the student seems 
moderately well grounded in his specialty. 
In consequence, the master’s degree can be 
earned by fragmentary attainments within 
narrow and isolated field. Another con- 
tingent is supplied to the graduate student 
body of these lesser schools by the notorious 
filial loyalty of the American collegian 
which makes him willing to cling to the 
breast of dear Alma Mater for a year be- 
nd the normal limit, regardless of the 
specifie gravity of her milk. Happily for 
such victims of malnutrition, they remain 
lifelong ignorance of their adult in- 


intilism. 

The scornful attitude toward the mas- 

r’s degree observed in many university 
teachers may also be doing its bit to swell 

e attendance at schools of doubtful qual- 
ity. This attitude drives away many stu- 
lents who for practical reasons find it 
convenient or necessary to make that degree 
en route to the doctor’s or perhaps have no 
immediate intention to transgress those 

frontiers of human knowledge’’ about 
which we hear so much. This class of stu- 
dents would feel more at home in first-rate 
rraduate schools if the professors refrained 
from confusing the minds of their students 
vith suggestions about a premature separa- 
tion of the student body into future re- 
search scholars and future teachers, and 
dwelled, instead, more emphatically on the 
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common objective of both pursuits, namely, 
increase in professional skill. An inter- 
academic agreement regarding the purpose 
of the master’s degree might help the stu- 
dent at the outset to discriminate between 
genuine graduate work and the imitation 
article. As far as I know, 
has never articulated a joint opinion re- 
garding the requirements for the master’s 
degree. The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has shown 
itself more resolute in tackling the prob- 
lem; this is the conclusion promulgated by 
that body: ‘‘The Master’s degree should 
represent a year of intensive work based on 
undergraduate specialization in the same 
field of at least eighteen semester hours in 
subjects like English, History, Chemistry, 


this association 


Mathematies, and Foreign Languages, 
which are open to Freshmen. Require- 


ments in the field of Education should eor- 
respond.’’* Although these requirements 
seem quite rational and many schools try 
conscientiously to meet them, their enforce- 
ment is rendered difficult by the imperfect 
segregation of graduates and undergradu- 
ates; graduate work needs to be disencum- 
bered of all superfluous routine by a com- 
prehensive system of examinations. 

The advent of teachers colleges and lib- 
eral arts colleges on the preserve of the 
university has greatly aggravated the diffi- 
eulty of administering graduate work in 
the smaller schools in conformity with the 
most commendable standards. This com- 
plex difficulty arises mainly (1) a 
latent uncertainty regarding the aims of 
graduate study; (2) a lack of sharp dis- 
tinction between graduate and undergrad- 
uate (3) vacillating of 
admission; (4) illogical alignments of the 
major and minor fields; (5) the variety of 


from 


work; policies 


4 The file of the N. C. A. Quarterly shows that 
the organization has given much attention to grad 
uate work. For the above quotation cf. Vol. III 


September, 1928 yp. 170-71. 
P ; » PP 
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views on the nature of the thesis; (6) dis- 


erepant opinions relative to object and . 


method of the final examination; (7) the 
uneven previous training of the students. 
From the resultant muddle, how can the 


Association of American Universities, as 


the widely recognized guardian of true uni- 
versity standards, expect to keep its hands 
off permanently? Is it not for this associa- 
tion to come to the protection of the higher 
both for of efficacious 
teaching and of creative scholarship? Or 
shall graduate schools good, bad and indif- 
Vari- 


ous agencies have been proposed for raising 


studies the sake 


ferent be left to their own devices? 


the general level of graduate work, as for 
instance a separate league of all the gradu- 
the 
Universities, or 


+ 


ate schools outside Association of 


American an all-inclusive 
federation of institutions engaged in grad- 
That would be setting the fox 
In a huge body like 


uate work. 
to keep the sheep. 
that, our group would form a_ hopeless 
minority. 

A more practical plan is that repeatedly 
suggested by Professor Homer L. Dodge, of 
the University of Oklahoma, who directs 
one of the largest graduate schools outside 
the A. A. U., and himself 
earnestly concerned about the improvement 
of graduate work in the South. Mr. Dodge 
advocates the adoption of some scheme of 
accreditation for deserving schools and ac- 
ceptance at par of their work for the mas- 
ter’s degree. Such a practice on the part 
of the A. A. U. would be quite consistent 
with its present treatment of the colleges, 
but much more difficult to earry out. The 
evaluation of each separate department of 


has shown 


an institution on the seore of graduate 
standing seems logical enough for the 
larger schools, although their sundry di- 
visions, too, have their ups and downs. In 
the small schools, however, the reputation 
of a department may depend on one teacher 
alone, and consequently be subject to fre- 
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quent change. At all events, the graduate 
gearing of © school as a whole is an impor- 
tant factor. A graduate school whose work 
is merely an extension of the undergradu- 
ate valid to recognition. 
Statistics bearing on physical equipment, 
library and laboratory facilities, size, qual- 
ity, degrees held and teaching load carried 
by the faculty, ete., do not tell the whole 


has no claim 


story. 

The increasing tendency among students 
to secure the master’s degree from institu- 
tions located in or near their home commu- 
nities, coupled with the increasing impor- 
tance of the Ph.D. label for appointment to 
teaching positions, should make this asso- 
ciation peculiarly vigilant in the defense of 
its standards. If our member institutions 
will not go to the length of outright reject- 
ing graduate credits from undergraduate 
schools, they should at the very least sus- 
pend all eredits thus earned until the 
student has proved himself after a full 
year of residence. It is a question whether 
at this eritical economie juncture the pur- 
suit of graduate studies, even at first- 
rate schools, can be encouraged in a spirit 
of fairness to students. There can be 
no question that graduate studies under 
second-rate auspices should be decidedly 
discouraged. President Roosevelt told the 
whole country a few weeks ago that we are 
turning out too many teachers each year. 
‘‘We have to-day,’’ he said, ‘‘a large sur- 
plus of so-called qualified teachers—men 
and women who, even if we had full pros- 
perity, would and probably should be un- 
able to find work in the field of education.”’ 
The relevancy of the President’s comment 
to the existing overproduction of masters 
of art and of science is self-evident. Any 
further unnecessary inflation of the sphere 
of graduate studies must be viewed as a 
disservice to the cause of education as well 
as to that of creative scholarship, and there- 
fore a disservice to society. 
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A STATE CORPS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Ir has now become universally apparent 
the states must give increasing assis- 
tance to local public-school districts if a 
lecent standard of public education is to 
e maintained in every county and every 
district. This obvious necessity is gener- 
ily discussed exclusively in terms of 
crants of money from the state to local 
districts. There are other ways in which 
the states could support education in the 
localities. Instead of making the local dis- 
rict a gift of money to be expended for 
school purposes, the state could instead 
vive to the locality the services of one or 
more carefully selected and highly com- 
petent teachers for its high school. This 
transaction would not involve the transfer 
if any funds from the state treasury to 
the treasury of the local district. It would 
thus cleanly avoid all the difficulties which 
are associated with the supervision of the 
expenditure of state funds by a large num- 
ber of loeal fiseal officers, most of whom 
are untrained for their tasks and some of 
whom are wholly unfit for the responsibil- 
ity of handling public money. It would 
also avoid the controversies and bad feel- 
ing which often arise between the state 
school authorities and local school boards 
and clerks regarding the handling of school 
money. 

In our present economy, money is the 
all-important desideratum of the operation 
of schools or any other social service; but 
money is only a means to an end, and the 
principal end to which school money is de- 
voted is that of securing the services of 
competent and faithful teachers for the 
pupils in the schools. It has long been 
agreed that at least two thirds of the oper- 
ating expenses of schools should be spent 
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for instructional services; and again and 
again we give lip-service to the maxim that 
it is teachers and not marble buildings that 
make a school. Is it necessary that the 
state’s assistance to its constituent com- 
munities for school purposes should all be 
in the form of money grants? Is this the 
best and only form of assistance which the 
state can and should give to its local dis- 
tricts? 

The proposed alternative is a corps of 
high-school teachers selected, appointed 
and paid by the state, and assigned and 
transferred from time to time to service in 
high schools throughout the state. The 
idea of a state corps of teachers is novel 
in the United States, but by no means un- 
common in Europe, where the secondary 
school teachers of several of the continental 
countries have long been state officers, paid 
and assigned to duty by the state. Without 
jumping to hasty conclusions, it may be 
said that there are certain obvious advan- 
tages in such a status for carefully selected 
members of the teaching profession. It is 
well known that the teachers in the secon- 
dary schools of France, for example, enjoy 
a prestige and a professional status far 
above that of the American high-school 
teacher of to-day. It is equally well known 
that European secondary schools almost 
without exception maintain higher stand- 
ards of achievement than our high schools. 
Without pursuing any further invidious 
comparisons, let us get to the point and ask 
what is wrong with the position and work- 
ing conditions of the American high-school 
teacher and in what way these matters are 
susceptible of improvement. 

For his appointment, our teacher de- 
pends upon the judgment of a local board 


“Wy, 


— 
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of education or superintendent of schools, 


after he has met the minimum require- 
ments established by the state certification 
laws. In large cities appointments are 
often notoriously dictated by local political 
considerations bearing no relation to the 
efficiency of the schools; and in small towns 
and rural districts the exercise of nepotism 
and local favoritism, always present, has 
been greatly intensified during recent years 
on.acecount of individual and collective 
financial hardships. The result is that at 
present it is next to impossible for any 
applicant who has no local connections to 
secure an appointment. Our high-school 
staffs loaded few of 
whom have any training beyond a bache- 


are with teachers, 
lor’s degree and some of whom have never 
earned any degree. Meantime hundreds of 
experienced and ambitious teachers have 
won master’s and doctor’s degrees from 
our colleges and universities and now find 
the gates of employment virtually closed 
to them. What a sad anomaly that high- 
school boys and girls must be deprived of 
the services of many who are among the 
most intelligent and enterprising members 
of the teaching profession! How inexcus- 
able that the bright days of adolescent 
boys and girls, curious to know the sig- 
nificance of what is going on in these 
stirring times, should be spent under the 
tutelage of under-trained and mediocre 
teachers who hold their positions by virtue 
of nepotism or the provincial exclusiveness 
which has resulted from the shock of four 
years of financial dislocation ! 

Is the state doing its best for its boys 
and girls, if it pours publie money into the 
hands of local authorities of short and nar- 
row vision and allows it to be expended in 
accordance with the same practises which 
have manifested themselves most strongly 
during the past four years? In view of the 
fact that two thirds of the school money 
should go for teaching services, are not the 
selection and tenure of teachers matters of 
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supreme importance? If so, who will con- 
tend that these matters are not handled in 
a sorry manner, by and large, by local 
school authorities, when the subject is 
viewed from the standpoint of the welfare 
of the boys and girls of the state as a 
whole? 

The state could make immediately avail- 
able the services of a class of superior 
teachers, most of whom are now either jj]- 
paid and unrecognized or wholly without 
employment, if it would establish a state 
corps of high-school teachers, appointment 
to which would be wholly divorced from the 
petty local considerations above mentioned 
and made dependent entirely upon qualifi- 
cations as demonstrated by adequate train- 
ing and fitness for teaching. Having estab- 
lished such a corps and recruited it with, 
let us say, teachers possessing not less tha: 
the master’s degree and able to demon- 
strate high proficiency in professional edu- 
cation and in one or more subject-matier 
fields, the state could then offer their ser- 
vices to local school districts entirely wit! 
out charge, in lieu of an amount of finan- 
cial aid equivalent to the salaries of tlic 
teachers in question. 

The acceptance of a state teacher migii' 
be optional with the authorities of the loca! 
district ; and if any state teacher in service 
became unhappy in his personal relation- 
ships in his place of service, his transfer 
to another locality, either at his own re- 
quest or at the request of the loeal author'- 
ties, could be readily accomplished. The 
tenure of state teachers could be for life 
during good behavior, or until retired on 
account of incapacity occasioned by age or 
other cause. Dismissal from the service 
for gross misconduct or willful misbehavior 
tending to destroy professional usefulness 
should be provided for, with adequate sate- 
guards in the form of notice and hearing 
before the chief state school authority. 
Thus the tenure of state teachers would be 
in no sense dependent upon the whims of 
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local clique, as the tenure of teachers 
, so often is. This feature alone would 
of incaleulable value in making the most 
upetent teachers feel free to do their best 


he development of a state corps of sec- 
lary school teachers could be a gradual 
cess. If in the beginning the personnel 
the corps numbered not more than one 

or one twentieth of the teachers 
essary to staff the high schools of the 
te, the members of the corps could be 
placed by inviting all city and county 

‘hool districts to choose an appropriate 

ercentage of their high-school teachers 

rom the state corps. If compulsion were 
necessary, compliance could be made pre- 
requisite to maintaining their high schools 
n the Grade A rating of the state depart- 
nent of education. Probably no compul- 
sion would be required, if the state offered 
services of members of the state teach- 
ers’ corps in lieu of an amount of financial 
iid equal to their salaries; but if the local 
authorities showed reluctance to accept this 
‘orm of state aid, they could be easily 
brought to terms in a great variety of 
vays. For example, the state might choose 
to provide that each city or county district 
must receive a stipulated fraction of its 
assistance from the state in the form of 
teaching services, as a condition of receiv- 
ing any state aid at all. 

It seems immediately apparent that great 
improvement of the quality of the teaching 
personnel, as well as a unification and 
stimulation of the whole enterprise of sec- 
ondary education within the state, could 
be accomplished by the introduction of this 
‘orm of state aid to localities. Persons are 

re important than either money or mate- 
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rials; and it is clear that the state could 
supply to its high schocls a type of teaching 
personnel which the local authorities are 
very generally unable or unwilling to sup- 
ply. 

If it is thought that friction might often 
arise between teachers of the state corps 
and the constituency of the schools in which 
they were assigned, let it be remembered 
that a certain amount of friction always 
exists; and that a community is not un- 
likely to benefit from the temporary pres- 
ence of a non-resident teacher of high 
qualifications, even though a majority of 
the natives may so dislike his personality 
or work as to necessitate his transfer to 
another field. In other words, evolution 
upward is sometimes a painful process ; and 
the improvement should not be foregone on 
account of the fear of temporary unpleas- 
antness which may accompany it. 

In short, a proposed state corps of sec- 
ondary school teachers would give to the 
boys and girls of the state a type of educa- 
tional leadership superior to that which is 
now afforded them. It would enable the 
state to utilize at once the services of avail- 
able teachers, with minimum regard for 
local prejudices and petty greed. It would 
give to the best educated and most com- 
petent teachers of the state a steady em- 
ployment in the work for which they are 
fitted. It would give to the cooperating 
localities a gift from the state more valu- 
able than money—a gift of well-educated, 
competent, enthusiastic men and women 
ready to throw their energies into the build- 
ing of better opportunities for accomplish- 
ment, better insight into the problems of 
the swiftly changing times for the boys and 
girls of high-school age. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TEACHING METHODS IN THE SOVIET 
SCHOOLS 

THE Soviet school, especially in its elemen- 

ry grades, has changed almost beyond recog- 





nition during the last two or three years, ac- 
cording to the Moscow correspondent of the 
Manchester Weekly. Before that 
change, the Soviet educational system is re- 


Guardian 
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ported to have been wildly, recklessly and un- 
compromisingly experimental. Discipline was 
conspicuously non-existent, and the children’s 


organizations often had more voice in the di- 


rection of the schools than the teachers. Radi- 
cally new pedagogical methods were intro- 
duced. The teaching of individual subjects 


was scrapped and succeeded by the so-called 


“complex” method, under which a class was 


assigned some general theme, such as a street 
or a season of the year, and was supposed to 
study it as a whole, learning a bit of arith- 
metie here, a fragment of natural science there, 
a smattering of reading and writing somewhere 
else. Another innovation was the “project’’ 
method, under which an assignment of school 
work was given to a group of five or six chil- 
dren, who were then supposed to study eol- 
lectively. 

A resolution published by 
Party Central 


the 
the summer of 
1932 pronounced judgment on the defects of 
the over-experimental school system and was 


Communist 
Committee in 


followed by a series of sweeping changes which 
have made the present-day Soviet school en- 
tirely different from its predecessor of two or 
three years The complex and _ project 
methods have been discarded; marks and ex- 
aminations, hitherto denounced as “bourgeois,” 


ago. 


have been restored; teaching is by subjects, 
with emphasis on such basie elementary. things 
as reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, mathe- 
matics and physics; the teacher is the unques- 
tioned authority in the classroom. Unruly chil- 
dren may now be punished with suspension or 
expulsion, and the pre-war practise of having 
the class rise when the teacher enters the room 
has been restored. 

The better schools of Moscow and other large 
towns now differ little from those of Western 
Europe in discipline and pedagogical efficiency. 
Education is compulsory for at least four years 
for all Soviet children, but provincial schools 
sometimes suffer from lack of trained teachers 
and adequate buildings, text-books and school 
accessories, and the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education law is not absolute in moun- 
tainous and backwoods regions. 

The reversion to more conservative methods 
of teaching and study has not affected the dog- 
matically Communist character of the Soviet 
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educational system. The requirement, intro 
duced in 1929, that teaching in the schools must 
be not only non-religious but pronouncedly 
anti-religious is rigidly enforced. 

Children are supposed not only to absorb the 
new view-point themselves but also to act as 


missionaries among their unconverted elders. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF 
DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 

THAT many church colleges and private 
schools are maintaining their services to stu- 
dents in face of great and increasing financial 
difficulties is revealed by recent reports to the 
Federal Office of Edueation. Colleges affiliated 
with churehes (referred to as church colleges) 
are feeling the effects of economic conditions 
even more severely than other privately con- 
trolled institutions (referred to as private co! 
leges), according to information received from 
279 institutions. Almost half the church co! 
leges are in arrears in payments due their fac- 
Seven private colleges are 
also unable to complete salary payments to 
members of their faculties. Thirty-two institu- 
tions (30 church, 2 private) each owe faculty 
members more than $20,000. Nine church eco!- 
leges and one private college were each in 
arrears on salaries more than $40,000, in Feb- 
ruary. 

Reasons for the financial difficulties are that 
church and private colleges are carrying a large 
number of needy students, accepting notes for 


ulties in February. 


tuition; that some have accumulated obligations 
for salaries and other operating costs; that 
many have obligations for buildings and repairs 
which require refinancing; and that many have 
mortgages, bonds and other miscellaneous debts 
which are difficult to meet in these times. Only 
20 out of 210 church colleges, and only 7 out of 
69 private colleges have no students who have 
not had to give notes for their tuition. In each 
of 28 church institutions and 15 private institu- 
tions, more than 300 students have given notes 
for all or part of their tuition. 

Five chureh colleges and 6 private colleges 
each have more than $80,000 in tuition due them 
from students whom they are earrying through 
the hardships of the economic situation. Tuition 
notes to the amount of $10,000 and up are in 
the hands of treasurers of each of 96 chureh 
colleges and 43 private colleges reporting. Al- 
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igh 85 church colleges and 52 private col- 
ves report that they have been able to pay 
irrent operating costs, including salaries, many 
re not so fortunate. Seven institutions are “in 

» red” on current maintenance obligations to 

extent of $125,000 or more; 29 have $50,000 
more outstanding. The Federal Office of 
FE dueation asked these institutions as to the ex- 
tent of their capital improvement obligations 
for buildings and repairs which call for early 
efinaneing. The response from 228 institutions 
iowed that 10 have $500,000 or more in this 
type of obligation. 

Bonds requiring interest payment, mortgages 
and other debts comprise the fourth source of 
financial difficulty. Sixty-three church colleges 
report a total of $10,399,713 in such debts; pri- 
vate colleges, $6,950,000; a total of $17,349,713 
for 80 colleges. 

The same reports which disclose the serious 
financial straits of private and denominational 
institutions tell what the faculties have done to 
help meet the situation. In 18 church institu- 
tions and 3 private colleges, salaries, which were 
never large, have been cut 50 per cent. or more. 
Twenty-one of 69 private institutions and 174 
out of 210 chureh colleges reporting have re- 
duced salaries 20 per cent. or more. Only 23 
church colleges and 21 private colleges through- 
out the country have been able to avoid salary 


ants 
CUb. 


GIFTS FROM INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 
TO NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Ir has been pointed out recently in an article 
in the New York Times that New York City’s 
publie schools are the beneficiaries of material 
gifts valued at hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, principally as a result of the cooperation 
of industrial concerns in the vocational pro- 
gram of the education system. 

The continuation schools and industrial and 
technical high schools during the last eight 
years have received equipment valued at $400,- 
000. The printing schools have received the 
largest share of this equipment in typesetting 
machinery, presses and other paraphernalia val- 
ued at $250,000. Civie organizations, parents’ 
associations, mothers’ clubs, students’ organiza- 
tions and individuals, however, have contributed 
flags, radios, motion picture machines, portraits, 
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murals, statues, trees, and even a rock garden 
to the schools. 

The gifts are accepted by permission of the 
Board of Edueation. Gifts of a decorative na- 
ture are permitted by the board subject to the 
approval of the Municipal Art Commission, and 
installation of equipment must be under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Schools. 
The value of the equipment donated to the voca- 
tional schools far exceeds that furnished by the 
Board of Education, according to Morris FE. 
Siegel, director of continuation and evening 
schools, who declared the printing schools were 
almost entirely equipped by private concerns. 

The practise of donating equipment to these 
schools started more than a score of years ago, 
Mr. Siegel stated, when he was made principal 
of the Murray Hill Evening Trade School. 
There was no equipment in the school and Mr. 
Siegel induced employers of his students to aid 
their education by supplying the practical tools. 

The law in 1913 sponsored by industry, labor 
and social welfare organizations, making atten- 
dance compulsory in continuation schools until 
the age of 17, sent great numbers of children 
into these schools, and equipment as well as 
accommodations had to be found. 

A system of cooperation by industry grew up 
and was later sponsored by the Advisory Board 
on Industrial Education, with the result that 
large amounts of equipment were donated by 
industrial concerns, business houses, motion pic- 
ture companies, merchants and others. The 
printing industry, aviation and the textile in- 
dustries, in the order named, have donated the 
greatest amount of material. 

Unemployment conditions recently have added 
thousands of students to the vocational schools. 
About 8,000 have beert added as a result of the 
NRA child labor provisions. There are 12,000 
students on full time in the continuation schools 
now, and 35,000 on part time. The industrial 
high schools have 8,000 enrolled. 


STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE 


Dr. Kart Taytor Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Robert Andrews Millikan, director of the Nor- 
man Bridge Laboratory of Physcis of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and Dr. Frank 
Baldwin Jewett, president of the Bell Telephone 
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Laboratories, at a joint meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physies and the New York 
Electrical Society on February 22, presented 
statistics demonstrating the relationship of sei- 
entifie inventions to employment, in addresses 
that have the Scientific 
Monthly for April. Science has created more 


employment instead of replacing men by ma- 


been published in 


chines, as is often charged, according to Dr. 


Compton, because science has made new indus- 


tries. A list of some inventions and the number 


of jebs for which they are responsible follow: 


2,400,000 
1,000,000 plus 
389,000 
357,000 
217,000 
87,000 
72,000 
50,000 
41,000 


Automobile 
Electrical equipment 
Motion pictures 
Telephone 
Steamship 

Machine tools 
Refrigeration 
Airplane 


Rayon 


Calling attention to the fact that certain NRA 
codes tended to limit technological advance, and 
that only one fourth of one per cent. of the Fed- 
eral budget is allocated to scientific investiga- 
tions, Dr. Compton predicted that any further 
check on scientifie research in the United States 
would result in calamitous competition from 
foreign countries. 

Dr. Jewett, vice-president in charge of devel- 
opment and research of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, declared that when 
that company installed dial telephones, no op- 
erators were dismissed. 

Dr. Millikan pointed to census figures to re- 
fute the argument that advancing technology 
has been responsible for unemployment. In 
1880 34 per cent. of the population of the United 
States was gainfully employed, he asserted, 
while in 1930, after fifty years of sweeping 
technological progress, 40 per cent. of the popu- 
lation was gainfully employed. 


SUMMER FIELD COURSES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


Tue International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, announces a number 
of field courses in the study of European edu- 
sation to be offered during the summer of 1934. 
These field courses are organized under the aus- 
pices of the Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und 
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Unterricht in Germany, and of the official edu- 
cational authorities in the various other coun- 
tries. 

The purpose of the field courses in European 
education is to aid American teachers in 
development of a clear, authentic understanding 
of the objectives and organization of forei 
school systems. The courses are so organized 
that liberal opportunity is afforded members o{ 
the groups for intimate contact with many other 
phases of life and culture in foreign countries, 
such as music, art, drama, industry, agriculture, 
ecommerce and politics. 

University credit will be granted, if it is de- 
sired, to members of the field courses who satis- 
factorily complete the requirements of the study 
group in which they are enrolled, as stated in 
the Columbia University Summer Session Bul- 
letin of Information. 

Dr. Thomas Alexander and associates will con- 
duct the course in German education, providing 
for visits to important German cities and to all 
types of German educational institutions. Dr. 
S. Ralph Powers will organize the course in 
science and science education in Germany, which 
the natural sciences division of the International! 
Institute of Teachers College is offering. In 
view of the fact that the International Congress 
of Home Economies is to meet in Berlin from 
August 22 to 26, 1934, there will also be offered 
a course in home economies; and since the Na- 
tionalist Socialist Government is devoting spe- 
cial attention to the development of all phases 
of rural culture, a small group of American 
teachers interested in rural life and education 
will be formed. 

A course in French edueation is also being 
organized to give American school executives, 
supervisors and teachers an opportunity to 
study the rather complex mechanism of the 
French state educational system. The effects of 
the direct control of the central government on 
the school system will be observed through visits 
to all types of institutions. Two to six points 
of credit may be earned by satisfactory partici- 
pation in this course. 

The course in English education will offer an 
opportunity for the study of the English school 
system by employing the same techniques of 
study as described for the German and French 
courses. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Rupotr A. CLEMEN, of Winnetka, II1., 

been named president of Whitman College, 
e oldest institution of higher education in the 
tate of Washington. Dr. Clemen succeeds Dr. 
tephen B. L. Penrose, who is retiring after 


f 


we 


rty years of service. 

THE REVEREND Dr. JAMES H. FRANKLIN, for- 
eign secretary of the American Baptist Foreign 
fission Society, has been elected president of 
‘ozer Baptist Theological Seminary at Ches- 
r, Pa., sueceeding the Reverend Dr. Milton G. 

ins, who has been president since 1909. 


Dr. Ortie M. Ciem, until recently professor 
secondary education at Syracuse University, 
has been eleeted superintendent of schools at 
Owego, N. Y. He will also serve as principal of 
e Owego Free Academy. 
ArtHur D. ARNOLD, superintendent of schools 
in Passaie, N. J., has been reappointed by the 
board of edueation for a three-year term. 


Mrs. Martie Liuoyp WoorEN, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Texas State College 
for Women, has recently been named dean of 

omen of the college. 


Puitip M. B. Boocock, master at the Nichols 
School at Buffalo, N. Y., who graduated from 
Rutgers University in 1926, has been appointed 
head master of the Rutgers Preparatory School. 
Mr. Booeock sueceeds William P. Kelley, who 
resigned on February 1 after serving over 
twenty years. 

ROBERT TREMAINE HA, head master at the 
Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, N. J., 
has been appointed superintendent of the Staun- 
ton Military Academy in Virginia, to succeed 
Colonel LeRoy Sutherland. 


Dr. ALBERT RUSSELL Mann, provost of Cor- 
nell University, has been appointed by Governor 
Lehman, of New York, to act as chairman of the 
State Planning Board. The board will work 
with the governor in making an intensive survey 
of state agriculture, industry, forests, parks and 
other social and commercial features of the 
state, and in developing a systematized program 
for these projects. 

Dr. Jacop Viner, professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago, has regently been 


appointed special assistant to Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. 

WiuuiaM G. Rice, formerly professor of law 
at the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to serve as at- 
torney for the National Labor Board. He will 
represent the board in legal cases arising under 
the industrial codes. 

Proressors Water E. Sikes, George L. 
Maxwell, Robert Hugh MeWilliams and G. 
Eleanor Kimble, members of the University of 
Denver faculty, have been appointed to the 
newly organized Crime Prevention Committee 
of the City of Denver. 

ProressorR Harry N. Howmes, of Oberlin 
College, has been selected by the Department of 
State as one of several delegates to represent 
the United States at the Ninth International 
Chemistry Congress, which will be held in 
Madrid, Spain, in April. 


PROFESSOR WOLFGANG KOHLER, director of 
the Psychological Institute at the University of 
Berlin, where he is also a member of the philos- 
ophy department, has been appointed William 
James lecturer in philosophy and psychology 
at Harvard University for the first half of the 
academic year 1934-1935. 


Dr. Paut A. M. Dirac, Lueasian professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge University, England, 
and winner of the Nobel Prize in physies last 
year, has been appointed visiting professor in 
mathematical science at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in Princeton for the academic 
year 1934-1935. 


Dr. W. H. WIseEr, who received his Ph.D. 
degree in the department of rural social organi- 
zation of the New York State College at Cornell 
University, with a thesis on “Social Institutions 
of a Hindu Village in North India,” has been 
appointed professor of rural sociology in the 
North India United Theological College at 
Saharanpur, United Provinces, India. This is 
the first professorship of rural sociology in 
India. 

Dr. JupaAH L. MaGnes, chancellor of the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem, officially opened 
the new Einstein Institute of Physics at the 
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university on March 11. The ceremony followed 
the matriculation of 178 new students, ineluding 


forty from Germany. 


Dr. GrorGE NEELY HENNING, professor of 
Romance languages and dean of the School of 
Studies ot 


‘*,and Dr. Thomas H. Healy, professor 


Graduate the George Washington 


\ 
\ 


Universit 
ot 
were awarded the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
at held on March 8 at the Freneh 


Embassy. The decoration was conferred upon 


foreig 


n policy at Georgetown University, each 


a ceremony 
Dr. Henning by Ambassador de la Boulaye in 
recognition of his contribution to the knowledge 
Dr. 
Healy was recognized primarily for his partici- 


and appreciation of French literature. 


pation in the activities of the French Institute 
of Washington, which he helped to found eight 
years ago. 

Mrs. GENEVIEVE GARVAN Brapy, chairman of 
the national board of the Girl Scouts of Amer- 
iea and vice-chairman of the national women’s 
committee on welfare and relief mobilization, 
awarded the Laetare Medal, which is 
annually by the University of Notre 


has been 
bestowed 
Dame upon some leader of the Catholic laity in 
the United States, in recognition of merit and 
as an inspiration to greater achievement. 


Henry Metcaure Fiske, head of the French 
department of St. Paul’s School at Concord, N. 
H., has been awarded the decoration Les Palmes 
tovernment of 
France. The Palmes Académiques honor, which 
was established by Napoleon I in 1806 for 
n edueational fields, has rarely 


d’Officier d’Académie by the 


1 
i 


achievement 
been awarded to other than French schoolmen. 


Dr. Abert Fircn, one of the founders of the 
Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, has 
received a gold medal from the Distinguished 
Service Foundation of Optometry for his lead- 
ership in optometrie education. Dr. Daniel L. 
Marsh, president of Boston University, made the 
presentation during the annual convention of 
the New England Council of Optometrists in 
Boston. 


Dr. Francis PrestoON VENABLE, professor of 
chemistry emeritus, of the University of North 
Carolina and president of the university from 
1900 to 1914, died on March 17. Dr. Venable 
was seventy-seven years of age. 
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Dr. AuGusTuUS TROWBRIDGE, dean of the grad- 
uate school of Princeton University since 1928, 
died on March 14. 
four years old. 
Dr. FRANCIS GARNER MILLER, dean of the 
School of Forestry of the University of Idaho 
since 1917, died on Mareh 8, 


Dr. Trowbridge was sixty 


at the age of sixty- 
three years. 

GrorGE HENRY BrINkGAR, assistant professor 
of education at Illinois State Normal University 
since 1924, died on March 14. 


Dr. Witt1AM H. SMILEY, superintendent 
emeritus of public schools in Denver, died on 
March 14. He was seventy-nine years old. 


CHRISTOPHER GREGORY, superintendent emer- 
itus of schools at Long Branch, N. J., died on 
March 12. 

THE National Conference on the Education 
of Negroes will be held in Washington from 
May 9 to May 12, inelusive. 


THE Educational Buyers’ Association, with 


representatives from two hundred colleges and 
schools in attendance, will hold its annual con- 
vention at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, on 
April 5 and 6. The discussions will be con- 
cerned principally with the effects of various 
NRA codes on college buyers. 


THE sixth annual Institute of Government, 
sponsored by the School of Government of the 
University of Southern California, will be held 
at the university from April 2 to 6. 


THE Ball State Teachers College at Muncie, 
Ind., has received $55,000 from the Ball Broth- 
ers Company of that city to be used toward the 
erection of the new Arts Building. The work 
on the structure has been recently stopped be- 
cause all bids for the contract exceeded the 
funds available. The college has on hand $259,- 
000; the Federal Government, through the Pub- 
lie Works Administration, has supplied $95,000, 
and the trustees will apply to the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration for the additional amount. 


Two gifts of $50,000 each have been made to 
Harvard University by Earl Wilson Bemis, re- 
tired engineer, of Worcester, Mass. One gift, a 
memorial for the donor’s mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
E. Bemis, will help finance a survey now being 
conducted by the Harvard Astronomical Obser- 
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ory. The other gift will supplement Mr. 
Bemis’s endowment of $100,000, given last year 

the Gray Herbarium. 

CHARLES F, Lewis, director of the Buhl 
Foundation, has announced that the foundation 
; granted $25,000 to the Carnegie Institute of 

inology for the establishment of a labora- 
y for research in experimental physics. Pro- 
sor Otto Stern, who has been studying the 
iwture of the atom by the use of molecular 

us, will be in eharge of the laboratory. 


Dr. WimLIAM KirK Woo.uery, dean of the 

culty at Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., 
announeed on March 8 that every member of 
the faculty had agreed to donate at least 10 per 

nt. of his salary to the college for the current 
academie year. 

THE National Edueation Association reports 
a membership drop of about thirty thousand 
between January 1, 1933, and January 1, 1934. 
On the former date, the membership numbered 
207,418; on the latter, 189,173. All states 
showed a decline in membership except Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New York and Wisconsin. Member- 
ship in state associations declined during the 
same period from 682,607 to 652,338. 


THE state of Georgia, according to the annual 
report of the state auditor, operated its entire 
educational system on $6,162,353 in 1933, as 
compared with $7,352,396 for 1932. The fund 
was derived from legislative appropriations, 
amounting to $3,630,141, and from allocated 
funds supplemented by endowments. The school 
equalization fund, derived from the one cent a 
gallon state tax on gasoline, furnished the de- 
partment of edueation with $2,244,516. 

THe National Committee on Standard Re- 
ports for Institutions of Higher Education has 
recently issued a bulletin, entitled “Suggested 
Methods and Forms for. Use in Unit-Cost 
Studies in Colleges and Universities.” Copies 
of this report may be obtained by addressing 
the chairman, Lloyd Morey, at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

DipLomas have been granted to 130 farmers 
and villagers of Van Hornesville, N. Y., at the 
completion of a ten-weeks’ course in night 
school. This experiment in adult education, 
which eost the school board two dollars a night, 
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has been conducted by Maurice S. Hammond, 
principal of the school, and fourteen teachers, 


who donated their services. 


Dr. H. R. Crossuanp, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Oregon, and L. K. 
Shumaker, supervisor of the English bureau, 
have recently conducted experiments on a group 
of twenty-four students, segregated because of 
study difficulties. Of this 
were found to be “left-eyed,” yet were right- 
handed, rather than right-handed and right- 
eyed or left-handed and left-eyed, as in normal 


number, eighteen 


functioning. In practically every case tests dis- 
closed the presence of a cerebral interference, 
which made reading and perception of the 
printed page difficult, due to the fact that the 
left eye dominated vision. By having the stu- 
dent turn his head slightly or having him move 
his book a few inches to the right, the right eye 
was forced to take over its share of the work. 
Dr. Crossland and Mr. Shumaker maintained 
that this resulted in an almost instant improve- 


ment in learning. 


A REVISION of educational activities conducted 
by American missionaries in foreign fields is 
urged by Dr. I. L. Kandel, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in the educational year book of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College. Asserting 
that educational missions have failed in adapt- 
ing educational ideals and practises to the local 
environment and in preparing nationals them- 
selves to assume leadership, Dr. Kandel de- 


clares that American educators conducting 
schools or colleges in foreign lands should 


adopt a more realistic attitude toward their 
task. Dr. Kandel cites a recent report of the 
League of Nations Mission of Educational Ex- 
perts to China, and lectures by the late Dr. 
Carl H. Beeker at the University of London, 
which were devoted to a criticism of American 
educational missions. “That this view is spread- 
ing is indicated in the restrictions which are be- 
ing imposed on foreign educational missions in 
such countries as China, Japan, Mexico and 
Turkey. It means on the whole that educa- 
tional missions have failed in two directions: 
first, in adapting educational ideals and prac- 
tises to the local environment and, second, in 
preparing nationals themselves to assume lead- 


ership.” 
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A summary of the report given in Nature 
states that education in India in 1930-31 is 
briefly reviewed by the Educational Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India in a 
pamphlet recently issued from the Central Pub- 
lication Branch, Caleutta. Statistics of enrol- 
ment of students show that the rate of expan- 
sion was much slower than in past years, while 
in the higher stages (post-secondary education) 
there was a decrease by 5 per cent., from 83,334 
to 79,225. The prevailing financial stringency 
and economic depression coupled with the laxity 
of discipline engendered by the eivil disobedi- 
ence movement are mentioned in this connec- 
tion. The number of females under instruc- 
tion, 2,375,593, shows an increase in all stages 
and now represents 1.8 per cent. of the total 
female population, while for males the corre- 
sponding percentage is 7.36. The standard of 
instruction in the secondary stages is said to 
be slowly rising, at any rate in government 
institutions. The use of the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction and examination is in- 
creasing and inspectors complain that since the 
change of medium was introduced the standard 
of written and spoken English has deteriorated. 
As regards primary schools, the most striking 
feature of the returns is the extent of wastage, 
especially in the first year, the number of pupils 
in class 2 being 2,124,478 as compared with 
5,266,579 in elass 1. The need of a clearing 
house for educational ideas and a medium for 
the diffusion throughout India of new methods 
has been felt since the abolition in 1923 of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and Bu- 
reau of Education, and the government has 
decided to revive them as soon as financial con- 
ditions improve. 


A system of mass education by radio was in- 
augurated in Italy on March 10, when Com- 
mendatore Giulio Santini, director general of 
elementary schools, spoke to hundreds of thou- 
sands of school children listening in from elass- 
rooms over all Italy. Schools, even in the most 
rural districts, have been equipped with receiv- 
ing sets to pick up lessons to be broadeast daily 


from Rome. 


AccorpinG to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the creation of open-air 
schools has progressed in Germany. These 


schools have been established chiefly for weakly 
children; later, forest schools for healthy chi]- 
dren arose. Some of the hygienie advantages 
of the open-air school, as observed and reported 
by the krankenkassen, were disappearance of 
glandular swellings and anemia, tanning of the 
skin, increase of weight, increase of bodily vigor 
and improvement in physical appearance, |es- 
sened tendency to colds, increase of resistance 
and of general well being, and strengthening of 
the nervous system. The work in the open-air 
schools seeks to inculeate a fondness for a sim- 
ple, natural and healthy mode of living, inde- 
pendence of action and self-reliance. In addi- 
tion to the hygienic advantages, their impor- 
tance lies, therefore, in the attainment of an 
education that will make for a thrifty, finan- 
cially sound mode of living in family and state. 


AccorDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
partly for reasons of economy and partly be- 
cause the supply of teachers is far in excess 
of the demand, the training of state teachers in 
New Zealand is to be suspended. All teachers 
must pass through a training college, of which 
there is one in each of four main centers. The 
government decided some time ago to close the 
Dunedin and Wellington Colleges and to curtail 
the activities of those at Auckland and Christ- 
church. It was also decided to close these two 
colleges at the end of 1933, and the period dur- 
ing which they will remain closed appears to 
be indefinite. It was estimated that at the be- 
ginning of 1934 there would be a surplus of 966 
teachers in the Dominion. The staffs of the 
closed training colleges are being utilized in the 
university colleges. 


Serious charges against the Japanese are 
contained in an official report to the Chinese 
Ministry of Education, according to a recent 
comment in the New York Times. An in- 
spector for the Chinese government has re- 
ported that under Japanese orders the teach- 
ing of Kuomintang party principles is for- 
bidden in the schools in the towns of the de- 
militarized zone in Hopei Province between 
Peiping and Tientsin and the Great Wall. 
Japanese non-commissioned officers, who fre- 
quently inspect the Chinese schools, have pro- 
hibited the display of pictures of the late Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and have ordered a revision of the 
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teaching of history. The report also charged 

t the Japanese have promoted an organiza- 
tion ealled the Society for the Study of the 
Japanese Language and Protection. For fifty 
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cents a month, one may buy the “protection” 
afforded by this organization, and abstention 
from membership is listed as “i: reactionary 
activity for which one may be arrested.” 


DISCUSSION 


THE TEACHER AS MENTAL HYGIENIST 

Wuen a truism has been accepted so long 
that we ignore its implications, it is time to 
restate the axiom. Most of us agree that the 
teacher is an important agent in the educative 
process. Yet educational practise is such that 
we often violate the corollaries that follow. We 
change our text-books; we revise our courses 
of study; we rephrase the aims of our curricu- 
lum—but in the classroom, teachers who have 
not been won over to the new tendencies proceed 
in the old ways. 

It is with the classroom teacher that most of 
our hope for a new spirit in education, for one 
conducive to the development of mental health, 
is to be found. She it is who is in daily contact 
with the children and thus has the greatest 
opportunity for influencing the pupils’ develop- 


ment. The teacher decides which appeals and 


motives are to be used, and it is her task to- 


adjust the demands of the school to the per- 
sonality of her charges. Signs of maladjust- 
ment are apparent to her long before they are 
serious enough to warrant the attention of the 
school psychologist. Moreover, because of the 
intimate nature of the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship, children are more likely to confide in a 
sympathetic class teacher than in almost any- 
body else. 

The attitudes of instructors vary from that 
of the person who is totally unaware of mental 
hygiene to that of the schoolmaster who acts 
as an amateur psychiatrist. We may dismiss 
with a few words the person who is still blind 
to the possibilities of classroom mental hygiene 
work. We don’t remain neutral in our influence 
upon the child’s mental development merely by 
ignoring the matter. 

The teacher who is willing to help but doesn’t 
know how presents an equally serious, but a 
more hopeful, problem. Criticism may be di- 
rected at some school mental hygiene programs 
because they venture into fields where expert 
direction is needed at a time when the educa- 


tional system is financially able to furnish only 
good intentions and amateurism. 

The first principle to guide educators inter- 
ested in improving the youngster’s chances for 
emotional stability is that the teacher’s chief 
function is preventive, not Few 
school people dare to tell you, officially, how to 
treat a persistent headache or a defective tooth. 
Nevertheless, innumerable voluntary advisers 
feel perfectly confident to diseuss complexes 


remedial. 


and perversions. 

It is unwise for the teacher to preempt the 
place of the clinician. She need not hesitate to 
call upon the clinic for a picture of the child’s 
development in various traits, an explanation 
of the conditions found, a study of probable 
causes, or suggestions of the type of treatment 
to be followed. These problems necessitate a 
skill that is far above the level reached even by 
an interested schoolmaster is concerned 
also with other educational problems. 

Most teachers can make a distinct contribu- 
tion by evaluating our educational procedures 
in the light of the influence on children’s per- 
sonalities. In current educational investiga- 
tions, results generally are measured by using 
some sort of objective test. These measuring 
instruments necessarily ignore the child’s per- 
sonality. 

Let us illustrate by considering two suggested 
plans for drilling on arithmetic fundamentals. 
Plan A has a daily ten-minute drill period. 
Plan B involves the use of five two-minute drill - 
periods each day. The standardized tests used 
to compare results are so objective that they 
make no provision for studying the effects of 
the two plans upon the children. It is for the 
teacher to carry the experiment one step farther 
and to essay the task of determining the in- 
fluence of the two plans upon the emotional 
stability of her pupils. How do the pupils 
react to the constant demand for speed and 
high tension work as entailed in the steady use 
of the two-minute drill periods? Is a habit of 


who 











‘ 


concentrated work formed that is carried over 
to other parts of the day’s work? And so forth. 

We realize that the answers to these and 
similar questions do not lend themselves to 
statistical treatment—that is why they are 
ignored by most educators. In almost every 
investigation there are significant questions that 
the experimenter prefers to overlook because 
they are not amenable to “scientific” study. 
But there is a point at which too narrow a con- 
ception of scientific method results in the treat- 
ment of relatively insignificant details at the 
expense of those that may have more influence 
upon the child’s mental health. It is here that 
the class teacher makes her contribution by 
studying the less objective but the more vital 
questions of the influence of the experiment 
upon the child’s emotional stability. With the 
teacher rests the responsibility of asking 
“Ilow?” when others seem to be interested only 
in “How much?” 

A third responsibility of the teacher grows 
out of the cireumstance that consciously, as well 
as unintentionally, children imitate her. Not 
only must she set an example of poise and self- 
confidence, but she must display a manner of 
meeting opposition and frustration that is such 
as to deserve imitation. 

An emotionally maladjusted teacher affects 
the lives of the youngsters adversely. The 
frustrations of life are not met by the teacher 
who attempts to compensate for defeat else- 
where by being over-domineering in the class- 
room. Unfortunately, our social castoms de- 
prive the teacher of some means of self-expres- 
sion available to others in the community. It 
is doubly unfortunate when this condition leads 
to the personality that seeks relief by bullying, 
nagging and giving vent to outbursts of temper, 
or by the other extreme of being so paternalistic 
that little opportunity is afforded the child to 
face his own problems and to take the conse- 
quences of his mistakes. 

Then, the teacher’s interest in the pupils’ 
mental health should control the selection of the 
motives upon which the work of the class is 
based and the choice of punishments meted out 
to pupils who are “different.” 

Burnham stresses the importance of leaving 
with the child the responsibility for selecting 
the plan of procedure. The teacher must make 
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some provision for the development of the sty- 
dent’s ability to work on his own initiative. 
A fundamental difficulty of motivation as jt 


‘is used to-day is that so often the appeal is 


highly individual, rather than social. We must 
reevaluate our appeals and see where we can 
emphasize the social development of the child. 
Learning to cooperate with others and to share 
in common triumphs and trials is sufficiently 
important to get the attention of teachers. 

Our punishments are often unnecessary or 
unwise. It is obvious that the child should not 
be punished for “crimes” for whose commission 
he is not responsible. Obvious? but ignored. 
How many youngsters are punished by retarda- 
tion because they have failed to meet the de- 
mands of a course of study totally unsuited to 
their abilities, their needs and their interests? 
We shame a child into submission without think- 
ing of the consequences of ill-advised humilia- 
tion repeated frequently. 

An important duty is that of detecting the 
early symptoms of maladjustment. Common 
practise gives undue weight to sins of commis- 
sion and slights those of omission. To the 
teacher who is harassed by the million and one 
details of daily routine, the child who does not 
interfere with the smooth progress of the group 
offers no problem. 

The person who never violates the mores o! 
the group may, nevertheless, be leading an un- 
healthy and an unhappy life. We must be alert 


, for youngsters who are always quiet, for those 


who constantly seek to avoid social activities, 
for those whose emotional reactions seem out ot 
all proportion to the stimulus, ete. <A teacher 
may have perfect discipline in her class and yet 
have quite a few children who need sympathetic 
guidance in assisting them to overeome person- 
ality traits that hold the threat of poor adjust- 
ment. 

Finally, the teacher should be familiar with 
the names and the addresses of individuals and 


organizations in the community that ean give 


expert guidance in the treatment of the behavior 
problem child. After the child has been exan- 
ined by the expert and the diagnosis has been 
made by a skilled person, it often remains {or 
the teacher to adjust the school environment s0 
that the opportunity for successful treatment is 
increased. 
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Surely there is enough for the teacher to do 
ut venturing into psychiatry. Little is 


ned from the amateur attempt to read into 
child’s mind and to “find” complexes and 
ersions that prokably don’t exist. It is for 
teacher to help the emotional stability of 
class by being herself well adjusted to life 
| by assisting the youngsters with the sympa- 
tie understanding that encourages each to 
face the problems of the day with confidence, 


ih interest and, we hope, with success. 


Harry N. RIviin 
COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw YORK 


A CONSUMER’S CODE FOR RESEARCH 
[uz field of educational and psychological 
earch needs a code for the benefit of the 
nsumers of research material. Students, pub- 
school teachers, executives, business men and 
medical profession need access to the results 
such investigation. The unfortunate fact is 

that publication of such results is so illogically 

scattered through periodical literature as to 

‘nder it almost valueless to many who would 


use it if they eould. 

To illustrate, inspection of my guide card 
copied from the library file shows a list of 68 
publications in which one may find reports of 
psychological and educational research. Since 
making this list I have been forced to go out- 

le it three times for such material, once to a 

agazine of eugenics, once to a magazine of 

me economies, and once to one of agricul- 
tural research. 

I pick ten ecards at random from my file on 
haracter and personality and find them drawn 
from eight publications. Ten cards from the 

e on school achievement yield the names of 
seven publieations. Many afternoons spent in 
the libraries are more taken with searching for 
material for study than with study itself. The 
undergraduate class that asks for a text-book 
is not to be jeered at thoughtlessly as having 
io interest in learning. It is more probable 
that they have no interest in spending time 
from a erowded day in walking back and forth 
in search of magazines for original material. 

Even when the instructor assumes the burden 
f providing an annotated bibliography the task 
f learning is sufficiently diffieult. But for a 
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student attempting to work independently the 
search for material is so time-consuming as to 
be maddening. 

To contrast this situation with an ideal one 
of going to the library and, if one were inter- 
ested in learning, asking for the Journal of Re- 
search in Learning, wherein the material would 
be classified as to its nature, is a bit more 
Utopian than seems possible, but need not be. 

I wish to propose nine steps for the improve- 
ment of publications devoted to educational and 
psychological research. 

(1) Classify research in these fields as to 
scientific relationships and utility. 

(2) Assign to magazines of national cireula- 
tion as much material in a given field as they 
would normally select from the whole field, com- 
bining those left-over, or starting new ones if 
needed. Restrict each magazine to its own type 
of material. 

(3) Require all research material to be sub- 
mitted to a board of readers whose duty it 
would be to elassify, edit, abstract and dis- 
tribute such material. 

(4) Sign agreements with graduate schools 
to submit abstracts of theses written in article 
form, or to file copies of theses with a central 
organization to which the board of readers 
would have access. 

(5) Provide translators adequately trained 
in psychology to make available important for- 
eign research without delay. 

(6) Offer to specialized and general maga- 
zines abstracts of articles related to their fields 
or articles overlapping. 

(7) Draw up a set of standards to increase 
value of articles by adequate presentation. 

(8) Colleet articles which belong in the field 
of education or psychology but which have 
wandered for publication into other fields and 
abstract them completely. 

(9) Eventually republish valid research ma- 
terial of the past in all fields, as has been done 
by Dr. Curtiss for science teaching. 

Such a program presupposes the willingness 
of the cooperating magazines. But the purpose 
of educators is to educate, and it is difficult 
to see how they could refuse to cooperate in 
an enterprise of so much value to those who 
need educational material. 

The foremost advantage of this plan is of 


he “e, 
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course the time and money saved the consumers 
of research material. The only possible objec- 
tion on this ground is that it removes one of 
the higher hurdles in the path to higher degrees. 
This ideal of testing the candidate for learning 
by assailing him with a plague of petty dis- 
tractions and annoyances has few supporters 
among real educators, however. 

Another obvious advantage is the unlocking 
of material now unavailable to the average per- 
son in unpublished theses, foreign magazines 
and institutional Theses not worth 
publishing are probably not worth writing, but 
the outlet is not always available unless the can- 
didate chooses to write his own article. Catalog 
statements to the contrary, the average practis- 
ing Ph.D. probably can not read any language 
but his own well enough to derive any great 
benefits from his efforts in foreign fields. In- 
stitutional organs are so narrowly circulated 
and so inadequate compared to national maga- 


organs. 
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zines that the institution could hope to win 
greater recognition by cooperation than by in- 
dividual efforts. 

The realization of this scheme is not impos- 
sible. Most educators have at one time or an- 
other publicly advocated in other fields the 
reform I now propose in their own. Psycholo- 
gists are no fonder of inefficiency than any one 
else, and from their record should be willing 
to cooperate. It might be necessary to make 
copyright arrangements somewhat differently, 
and perhaps to reciprocate with foreign scien- 
tists, which should be a pleasure. 

The magazines in these fields are not pub- 
lished for profit. The chief hindrance is proba- 
biy inertia and tradition. None is insurmount- 
able. I suggest communication among editors 
to arrange for a conference on the plan. 

Victor C. Smirn 

RAMSEY JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS ON 
FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 

BEGINNING on February 26, the Committee on 
Edueation of the House of Representatives of 
the 73rd Congress devoted three and one half 
days to hearings on the needs of the schools for 
emergency aid from the Federal Government 
for the school year 1934-36. 

Dr. James H. Richmond, superintendent of 
publie instruction of Kentucky, and chairman 
of the National Committee for Federal Emer- 
geney Aid for Education, opened the case for 
the schools and introduced subsequent speakers. 
It is highly gratifying that not a single person 
appeared in opposition to federal emergency aid. 
In addition to state superintendents, commis- 
sioners of education or members of state depart- 
ments of education from eleven states, Dr. Paul 
R. Mort, authority on school finance problems, 
and representatives of twelve important lay and 
professional organizations took part in the hear- 
ings. The case for emergency aid for education 
was ably presented also by six congressmen 
from five states. The Committee on Education 
invited Dr. George F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner 
of Edueation; Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator, and Stanley 


Reed, general counsel for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, to testify. 

The hearings dealt with items 2 and 3 of the 
six-point program adopted January 6, 1934, by 
the Federal Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Aid in Edueation, a committee called by United 
States Commissioner of Education George F. 
Zook, to determine the need for federal emer- 
gency aid. The National Committee for Fed- 
eral Emergency Aid for Education, James H. 
Richmond, chairman, was an outgrowth of the 
Federal Advisory Committee on Emergency Aid 
in Edueation, called by U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation George F. Zook. The latter commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of thirty-two 
national organizations, proposed the following 
six-point program for federal aid: 


(1) $50,000,000 to keep schools open during 
1933-34; (2) $100,000,000 to keep schools open 
during 1934-35; (3) a substantial additional ap- 
propriation to insure normal operation of schools 
during 1934-35; (4) federal loans to school dis- 
tricts on the security of delinquent taxes, frozen 
assets in closed banks, ete.; (5) not less than 10 
per cent. of any new appropriations for public 
works to be allocated for school and college build- 
ings and buildings for other educational enter- 
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prises, and (6) $30,000,000 to assist students to 
attend institutions of higher education. 


Several bills covering points 2 and 3 directly 
or indirectly were before the Committee on Edu- 
eation, but the hearings were concerned with the 
needs of the schools rather than with the merits 

r limitations of the proposed legislation. Since 
he time of the publie hearings, the committee 
has held several executive sessions devoted to 
the question of emergency federal aid for 
schools during the coming year. Its report is 
expected within the near future. 

The National Committee for Federal Emer- 
veney Aid for Education gave the following rea- 
sons why emergency federal aid for schools will 
be needed in 1934-35. Evidence was introduced 
to substantiate each point. 


(1) School revenues in 1933-34 have been seri- 
ously reduced. 
2) School opportunities in 1933-34 have been 
inadequate or lacking. 
(3) Federal aid granted this year has been the 
only means of keeping many schools open. 
(4) Enrolments next year will show significant 
increases. 
(5) Property taxes, the chief source of school 
revenue, will be inadequate in 1934-35. 
(6) State school funds for 1934-35 will not offer 
sufficient relief to depleted local resources. 
(7) Further state and local borrowing for school 
support is impractical. 
(8) Reports from most of the states indicate 
falling school revenues for 1934-35. 
(9) Reports from most of the states indicate 
urgent need for federal emergency aid next 
year. 


On Wednesday, February 28, and Wednesday, 
March 7, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Subeommittee of the Banking and Currency 
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Committee of the House of Representatives eon- 
sidered bills looking toward the refinancing of 
school indebtedness by the Reconstrnuetion Fi- 
nance Corporation, and the borrowing of money 
by school districts from the corporation, with 
frozen assets and delinquent taxes pledged as 
securities. The committee considered also a bill 
providing for the lending of money on school 
warrants held by teachers. 

In presenting the case for emergency federal 
loans to school districts the following points 
were emphasized : 


(1) The demands on available school revenue for 
current operating expenses will be unusually 
heavy in 1934-35. 

(2) An abnormal share of the school revenue 
available is required for debt service. 

(3) Refinancing a small percentage of the total 
school debt would bring definite and sorely 
needed relief to many school districts. 

(4) It is proposed that loans be made only on 
the basis of adequate security. 

(5) The proposed use of federal credit is in the 
interest of public welfare and is in complete 
accord with the purposes and established 
policies of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


All estimates that have been made thus far in- 
dicate that during the year 1934-35 it will be 
more difficult to finance the schools than it has 
been during the present year. Unless some mea- 
sure of federal aid is extended next year, it will 
be impossible for many of the states to keep 
their schools open and operating on a reason- 
ably satisfactory basis. 

JAMES W. CAMMACK, JR. 
National Committee for Federal 
Emergency Aid for Education 


QUOTATIONS 


ELIOT ON EDUCATION 

WHEN 3,000 children from the publie schools 
of Cleveland sing to an audience of 7,000 super- 
intendents and teachers, and when two high 
school orchestras at the opposite ends of a 
hall—a full eity block in length—play Bach in 
antiphonal sequence, these arts can not be 
thought fads or frills. They belong to the 
fundamentals in publie education. The exhibi- 
tion would have mightily pleased that great 


prophet of democracy, Charles W. Eliot, the 
centennial of whose birth is being celebrated 
this year. 

In what might be called his last educational 
will and testament he outlined a program of 
public education. The teachers in session at 
Cleveland could not do better than adopt it as 
a platform on which all can stand who look 
forward to education’s more helpful part in a 
democracy. It is a counsel of perfection, but 
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its words should be written in letters of light 
as defining the ideal to be made real as far as 
possible. As Barrie once said of “the equal 
chance” to be got through education for the 
children and youth of Scotland, the words “as 
He 
looked forward to the day when “we may be 
It is to be hoped that 
we of America may find it possible to approach 


far as possible” tarnish the splendid hope. 
able to cast them out.” 


more and more closely Dr. Eliot’s ideal for all 
children. 
In summary his program was set forth as 


follows: 


1. Enlist the interest of every pupil in every 
school in his daily tasks in order to get from him 
hard, persistent and enjoyed work. 

2. Cultivate every hour in every child the power 
to see and describe accurately. 

3. Make the training of the senses a prime ob- 
ject every day. 

4. Teach every child to draw, model, sing or play 
a musical instrument and read music. 

5. Make every child active, not passive; alert, 
not dawdling; led or piloted, not driven, and al- 
ways learning the value of cooperative discipline. 

6. Teach groups of subjects together in their 
natural relations. 

7. Put into all American schools universal phys- 


EDUCATIONAL 


THE attempt has been made to presenta com- 
plete list of all educational publications appear- 
ing in 1933. Many indexes, current educational 
publications, government lists and publishers’ 
catalogues have been checked as well as the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education. 

It is interesting to note that despite the sharp 
decline in the number of books published in 
many subjects, 808 titles were discovered in 
education as compared with 831 in 1932, 777 
in 1931, 685 in 1930 and 532 in 1929. City and 
state courses of study have been excluded as 
well as books on religious education. 

The starred titles are those included in the 
“Sixty Educational Books of 1933,” published 
in the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for April, 1933. 

There have been many revised editions, in- 


1 Prepared by Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter and 
Rea J. Steele, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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ical training for both boys and girls from 6 to 18 
years of age. 

8. Make sure that every pupil has a fair chance 
to learn the elements of agriculture, dietetics, cook- 
ing and hygiene, every boy the elements of some 
manual trade and every girl the domestic arts. The 
instruction in hygiene should include the defenses 
of society against the diseases and degradations 
consequent upon ignorance, moral depravity, pov- 
erty and vice. 

9. Make room for the new subjects and for in- 
creased instruction addressed to the individual 
pupil; reduce class work and the size of classes, 
lengthen the school day and shorten the summer 
vacation. 

10. Keep the atmosphere of every school and 
family charged with the master sentiments of love, 
hope and duty. Keep out both fear and selfishness. 


This is a large order, but it is one that democ- 
racy must undertake for its own sake. There 
could be no better celebration of the centenary 
of Charles W. Eliot, the great educational 
statesman, than the general adoption of this 
program as a code for the schools. The meet- 
ing of the National Edueation Association in 
July should devote at least one session to his 
memory and his testament of education.—7/ii- 
New York Times. 


BOOKS OF 1933’ 


cluding such important ones as: Cubberley, “An 
Introduction to the Study of Education”; 
Dewey, “How We Think”; Fargo, “Library in 
the School”; Frazier and Armentrout, “Intro- 
duction to Edueation”; Murchison, “Handbook 
of Child Psychology,” and Norsworthy and 
Whitley, “Psychology of Childhood.” 

As in the 1932 list, “Higher Education” re- 
mains the largest group, numbering 120 titles, 
though most of these titles are in pamphlet 
form. “Administration” is again the second 
group in size, with 85 titles to its eredit. The 
present financial situation and its danger to 
edueation has drawn forth considerable materia! 
that should prove helpful to administrators. 

Of the special subject groups, “Art” is by far 
the most prolific, with many excellent helps for 
the teacher in this field. Another outstanding 
group is “Child Psychology,” with its title ex- 
panded this year to “Psychology of Childhood 
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Youth.” “Educational Psychology” had 
splendid contributions, with such books as 
and the New Eduea- 
“Educational Psychol- 


sey’s “Psychology 
Hollingworth’s 
’ and the like. 

\ peculiar feature of this year’s list is the in- 
yn of several exceedingly important series, 
bly: J. E. Anderson, “Century Childhood 
ary’; W. W. Charters, “Motion Pictures 

The Payne Fund Studies,” and F. 

“The University of Chicago Sur- 





Youth: 


Reev es, 


A new group, “Education for the New Social 

has been added, which ineludes books 
he training of youth for a new society and a 
This is the most out- 
of to-day. 
an inspiring exhibit of 


r use of leisure time. 


iding challenge to educators 
se annual lists offer 
substantial labors and intelligence that eon- 
tly go into the development of America’s 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


LIST OF 
(1) History, 


A study 


el, J. F. The nations at school—India. 

uurse and bibliography. 16p. 1933. Amer. Assn. 
Univ. Women. $.20. 

ns, Sir John. Externals and essentials. 152p. 


1933. Longmans. $1.35. 


ollig, R. J. History of Catholic education in Kan- 
sas, 1836-1932. 1381p. 19383. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. $1.25. 
Butterweck, J. S., and Seegers, J. C. An orientation 
irse in education. 3892p. 1933. Houghton. 
S?OOO 

Chesterfield education: the record of four years of 
experiment and _ reconstruction. 312p. 1932. 
Amer. ed., 1933 Oxford Univ. Press. $1.75. 
fton, J.L. Ten famous American educators. 272p. 
1933. R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, O. $1.20. 

Cubberley, E. P. An introduction to the study of 
education, rev. by E. C. Eells. 532p. 1933. 
Houghton. $2.25. 

Doyle, J. J. Edueation ‘nm *ecent constitutions and 
oncordats. 139p. 1933. Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
$1.25. 

Duggan, Stephen. Critique of the report of the 


League of Nations’ mission of educational experts 


to China. (Bul. No. 1, series 14.) 40p. 1933. 
Institute of International Educ, $.25. 

Education in India in 1980-31. 81p. 1933. British 
Library of Information, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 


$.10. 

Mginton, D. P. A comparison between some prin- 
ciples of education in England and New Jersey. 
“5p. 1933. Printed by Finlay Bros., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Fitzpatrick, E. , ed. Saint Ignatius and the Ratio 


studiorum. orb 1933. McGraw-Hill. $1.00. 
Frankel, R, L. Henry M. Leipziger: educator and 
idealist. 202p. 1933. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Frasier, G. W., and Armentrout, W. D. An introduc- 
tion to education. 3rd ed. 422p. 1933. Seott, 
Foresman. $1.80. 
\andel, I. L. Comparative education. 922p, 1933. 
_ Houghton. $4.00. 
K indel, I. L., ed. (Ninth) Educational yearbook of 


Institute of Teachers College, 
The relation of the state to 


he International 
Columbia University. 


re com education. Fae 1933. Teachers Col- 
_lege, Columbia. $3.50 
Kandel, I. L. The outlook in education; one of the 


Joseph Payne Lectures for 1932-33. "18p. 1933. 


Oxford Univ. Press. $.45 
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*Kilpatrick, W. H., and others. The educational fren 
tier. 3525p. 933. Appleton-Century. $2.50 
(Published also as: Yearbook No. 21 of the Na 
tional society of college teachers of education 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.50 paper.) 

Marvin, F. 8S. The nation at school: a sketch with 
comments. 172p. 1933. Oxford Univ. Press. $1.75 

Matthews, J. C. The contributions of Joseph "Bald 
win to publie education. (Cont. to educ. No. 111.) 

1933. George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Education for a new era. (Pamphlet, 
1933. Day. $.25. 

The evolving common school. (Inglis 

1933. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.00. 

A history of secondary education 

T14p. 1933, Science Press. 


Melvin, A, G. 
No. 21.) 32p. 
Morrison, 
lecture, 62p. 

Mulhern, James. 
in Pennsylvania. 
$5.00. 

National Education Association. 
perintendence and Research 
discussed in lay magazines, April 1, 1933. 
cular, No. 4.) Mimeographed. 11p. 1933. 
Association. With subscription to Educ. research 
service. 

National Education Association. 
perintendence and Research 
discussed in lay magazines, December 
cular, No. 13.) Mimeographed. ‘dp. lt 
Association. With subscription to Edue. 
service. 

National Education Association. a ae ge of Su 
perintendence and Research Division. Education 
discussed in lay magazines, February 1, 1933. 
cular, No. 2.) Mimeographed. 12p. 1933, 
Association. With subscription to Edue. research 
service. 

National Education Association. 
perintendence and Research 
discussed in lay magazines, June 1, 1933. 
cular, No. 6.) Mimeographed. 12p. 1933. 
Association. With subscription to Edue. research 
service. 

National Education Association. Department of Su 
perintendence and Research Division. Education 
discussed in lay magazines, October 1, 1933. (Cir 
cular, No. 11.) Mimeographed. 19p. 1983. 
Association. With subscription to Educ. research 
service. 

National Education 
Depression and the schools ; 
the joint emergency steering committee. Mimeo 
graphed. Tp. 1933. The Association. $.05. 

Outline of the structure of the educational system in 


eens of Su 
Division. Educ ation 


Department of Su- 
rin cma Education 
, 1933. (Cir 
33. The 


research 





Department of Su 
Division. E iducation 


Association. Research Division. 
statement prepared for 


England and Wales. (Board of educ. pamphlet 
No. 94.) 46p, 193 te at Library of Informa 
tion, 270 Madison Ave., Nyt. $.22. 


The edue ation 4 Shakespeare; il 
I 


Plimpton, G. A. 
his time. 


lustrated from the schoolbooks in use in 
140p. 1933. Oxford Univ. Press. $2.00. 
Rowland, W. T. Aims of public education in the 
United States. (Cont, to educ. No. 117. 167p 


1933. George Peabody College for Teac aie. $1.35. 
Sanford, C. W. A critical study of certain aspects of 
infant and common school education, 1810—40. 
(Abstract of an unpublished thesis.) 8p, 1933. 
Univ. of Ill., High School Visitors’ Office. $.25. 
Sarafian, K. A. French educational theorists. 1534p. 


lvoe, & <. eg os Univ. of Southern Cal., 
Los Angeles, Cal. $1.50. 


Sieg], M. H: Reform. ‘of elementary education in Aus 


tria. 145p. 1933. (Thesis.) Columbia Univ. 

Stoker, Spencer. The schools and international un 
een. 243p. 1933. Univ. of N. C. Press. 
2.5¢ 


An interpretation of the early adminis 
tration of the Peabody education fund. (Cont. to 
educ, No. 114.) 166p. 1933. George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers, $1.25. 

ee M. M. Outline of the history 


Tay ons ‘Hoy. 


of educa 


tion. 1157p. 1933. Barnes and Noble, Ine., 105 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. $.75. 

U. S. Office ‘of Education. Good references on the 
education of the indigenous peoples of Mexico, 
comp. by K. M. Cook and F. EB. Reynolds. (Bibliog 
raphy, No. 8.) Mimeographed. iip. 1933. The 
Office. Gratis. 


Molders of the American mind, a 
of the social attitudes of seventeen 
304p. 1933. Co 


Woelfel, Norman, 
critical review 
leaders in American education 


lumbia Univ. Press, $3.00. 
Wright, L. M. Literature and education in_ early 
Quakerism. (Univ, of Ia. studies, Vol. V, No. 2, 
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1933. Univ. of Ia. 


New series No. 244.) 60p. 
$.50. 

Wyndham, H. A. Native education, Ceylon, Java, 
Formosa, The Philippines, French Indo-China, and 
cto Malaya. 264p, 1933. Oxford Univ. Press. 
3.50. 

Wynne, J. P, Modern theories of the educative proc- 
ess; a syllabus in the philosophy of education. 
60p. 1933. The Author, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. $.60. 


2) ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


(< 


Adequate support for public educa- 


Aaron, Marcus. 
Board ot Educ., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tion. 13p. 1933. 
Gratis. 

*Almack, J. C., ed. 
yrroblems and progress. 
$50. 

American school and university: a yearbook devoted 
to the design, construction, equipment, utilization 
and maintenance of educational buildings and 
grounds, 1933-34, sixth annual edition.  403p. 
1933. Amer. School Pub. Corp., 470 4th Ave., 
N. ¥.:¢. 32:30. 

seach, F. F. The custody of school funds. An ap- 
praisal of systems of school fund custody with par- 
ticular reference to New York state. (Cont. to 

159p. 933. Teachers College, 


Modern school administration: its 
3582p. 1933. Houghton. 


educ. No. 577.) 
Columbia. $1.75. 
Bryan, M. De G., and Handy, E. H. 
equipment for residence halls. 95p. 
ers College, Columbia, $1.00. 
California. State Department of Education. Main- 
taining educational efficiency during emergency. 
(Bul. No. 5, 1933.) 26p. 1933. The Department. 


Furnishings and 
1933. Teach- 


Gratis. 
Carr, W.G. School finance. (School economy series. ) 
106p. 1933. Stanford Univ. Press. $1.00. 


Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Education. Re- 
port of proceedings prepared by the Agenda com- 
mittee. 112p. 1933. Amer. Council on Educ., 744 
Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C. $.15. 

Cooper, W. J. Economy in education. (School econ- 
9 gees S2p. 1933. Stanford Univ. Press. 

Dienst, C. F. The administration of endowments: 
with special reference to the public schools and 
institutional trusts of Idaho. (Cont. to educ. No. 
oe), 13lp. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. 

oo. 

Dudley, L. L. The school and the community; a 
study of local control in the publie schools of 
Massachusetts. (Harvard studies in eduec. Vol. 
XX.) 1190p, 1933. Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 

*Edwards, Newton. The courts and the public schools ; 
the legal basis of school organization and adminis- 
tration. (Social science studies, No. 28.) 6591p. 
1933. Univ. of Chicago Press. $5.00. 

Engelhardt, N. L., and Wallack, W. M. Budget prepa- 
ration and cumulative record book.- Pt. I—Budget 
ooh een book. Pt. Il—Permanent continuing 
yudget record. Mimeographed, unp. 1933. Teach- 


ers College, Columbia. $1.00. 

Engleman, J. O. Centralizing tendencies in educa- 
tional administration in Ohio since 1900. (Kent 
State College quarterly, Vol. XX, No. 2.) 186p. 


State College, Kent, Ohio. §$.75. 

Godman, Mark. Manual of organization and ad- 
ministration for high schools. (Educ. bul. Vol. I, 
Zs 6.) 164p. 1933. Dept. of Educ., Frankfort, 


y. 
Holy, T. C., comp. Comparison of school-plant-in- 
surance premiums and reported school fire losses 
in Ohio cities and counties for 1930-31. 9p. 1933. 
Ohio State Univ., Bur. of Educ. Research. 

Holy, T. C., comp. The disposition of school bond 
issues and special levies in Ohio cities and ex- 
empted villages, at the November 7, 1933, election. 
Mimeographed. 8p. 1933. Ohio State Univ., Bur, 
of Educ, Research. 

Holy, T. C., comp. The extent of financial proposals 
to be submitted by Ohio county school districts on 
November 7, 1933. Mimeographed. 9p. 1933. 
Ohio State Univ., Bur. of Educ. Research. 

Holy, T. C., comp. Financial data for Ohio cities and 
exempted villages for September, 1933. Mimeo- 
raphed. 14p. 1933. Ohio State Univ., Bur. of 


Xduc. Research. 
Information on school plant in- 


Holy, T. C., comp. { } 
surance in Ohio. 10p, 1933. Ohio State Univ., 


Bur. of Educ. Research. 


1933. 
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Hull, R. B. School-grounds, their planning anq 
planting. (Extension bul. No. 189.) 19p. 1933. 
Purdue Univ., Extension Dept. $.04. 

Larson, E. L. School finance and related problems jn 
Arizona. (Bul. Vol. IV, No, 1. Social science by. 
No. 1.) 85p. 1933. Univ. of Ariz. 

Lawler, E. 8S. A technique for computing the amount 
of new aid required for state equalization pro- 
grams, (Cont. to educ. No. 547.) 46p. 1933, 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Lee, C. A., and Viles, N. E. Schoolhouse planning 
and construction, (Bul. No. 2.) 116p. 1933. 
State Educ. Dept., Jefferson City, Mo. $1.00. 

Maguire, J. W. R. Adequate financing of the Catholic 
college. (Bul. Vol. XXIX, No. 2.) 15p. 1933. 
Nat’l. Catholic Educ. Assn., 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 10. 

Martin, R. L., Fern, G. H., and Woods, L. A. Hand- 
book and instructors’ manual for public school 
janitor-engineers. 180p. 1933. Tex. State Board 
for Vocational Educ. Trade and Industrial Divi- 
sion, Austin, Tex. $.50. 

Michigan Education Association. Program making; 
a handbook for district meetings. (Bul, No. 16.) 
74p. 1933. The Association, Lansing, Mich. $.50. 

Mort, P. R., and Lawler, E. S. Equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity and the burden of support for 
education. Mimeographed. 29p. 1933. Amer. 
Assn. of Univ. Women. $.50. ‘ 

Mort, P, R. State support for public education. 
(Nat'l. survey of school finance.) 496p. 1933. 
Amer. Council on Edue., 744 Jackson Pl., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $2.00. es 

National Collegiate Athletic Association. Round table 
conterences ; twenty-eighth annual convention. Pt. 
I—The athletic budget. Pt. I11—Recruiting and sub- 
sidizing. 52p. 1933. Frank W. Nicolson, Sec’y., 
Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

National Committee on Standard Reports for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education. Suggested forms for 
financial reports of auxiliary activities and organ- 
ized activities relating to instructional departments 
and supplementary suggestions concerning general 
financial report forms of colleges and universities. 
(Bul. No. 7.) 63p. 1933. The Committee, G. H. 
Mew, Sec’y, Emory Univ., Ga. Gratis. 

National Conference on the Financing of Education. 
Report, held under the auspices of the Joint com- 
mission on the emergency in education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Department 
of Superintendence, August, 1933. 78p. 1933. 
N. E. A., Dept. of Superintendence.  $,25. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Secondary School Principals. Economies in sec- 
ondary-school administration. (Bul. No. 48). 32p. 
1933. The Department. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Secondary School Principals. Meeting the emer- 
gency in education. The present situation, what 
is being done about it, some suggestions for school 
administrators, (Bul. No. 46.) 32p. 1933. The 
Department. $.50. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Secondary School Principals. Proceedings of the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the Department of 
Secondary-school Principals, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, 1933. (Bul. No. 45.) 350p. 1933. H. V. 
Church, Exec. Sec’y, 3129 Wenonah Ave., Berwyn, 
Ill. $2.00. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence. Meeting the emergency. (News 
letters, No. 1-5.) Mimeographed. p. 14; 11; 11; 
24; 14. 1933. The Association. Gratis. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Applica 
tion of the National industrial recovery act to 
school building construction. (Circular, No. 7.) 
Mimeographed. 12p. 1933. The Association. 
With subscription to Educ. research service. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Refer- 
ences to standards proposed for school buildings 
and equipment. (Circular, No. 8.) p. 1933, 
The Association. With subscription to Educ. re 
search service. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division, Summary 
and advance pages from the National survey o! 
school finance. (Circular, No. 3.) Mimeographed. 
8p. 1933. The Association. With subscription to 
Educ. research service. 
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Association. Joint Commission 
Education. Data on closed 
eehools, short terms and subcode teachers, 1933-— 
34; preliminary report; rural areas only. Mimeo- 
shed: 8p. 1933. The Association. Gratis. 
+jonal Edueation Association. Research Division. 
mpe Pore for injured school employees. (Stud- 
administration, No. 12.) Mimeo- 
1933. The Association. 5. 
Association. Research Division. 
education. (Bul. Vol. 
1933. The Association. 


National Education 
the Emergency in 


>) 


ra 
ies in state educ, 
phed. 5dp. 
National Education 
Constructive economy in 
XI, No. 3.) p.57-90. 





Research Division. 
schools. Bul. 
The Associa- 


Education Association. 
conditions in the nation’s 
an 4.) p.95-113. 1933. 


National 

Current 

Vol XI, 

tion, &. 

National E ect ation 
» iries In city 
\ XI, No. 2.) 


Research Division. 
1932-338. (Bul. 
The Association. 


Association. 
school systems, 
p.43-55, 1933. 
Education Association. Research Division. 
Salaries paid administrative and supervisory of- 
s. Mimeographed. 1933. The Association. 
labulation I-B. In cities over 100,000 popula- 
tion. 12p. $5.00. 
Tabulation II-B. In cities 
population. 13p. $5.00. 
Tabulation III-B. | cities 10,000 to 30,000 
population. 1353p. 
Tabulation IV—B. cities to 10,000 
population. 10p. $5.00. 
Tabulation V—B. In cities 
lation. lp. $5.00. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 

Salaries paid teachers, principals, and certain other 
hool employees. Mimeographed. 1933. The As- 
sociation, 
Tabulation I-A. In cities over 100,000 popula- 
tion. 28p. $5.00, 
Tabulation II-A. In cities to 100,000 
population. 46p. $5.00. 

Tabulation III-A. cities 10,000 to 30,000 
population. 45p. 5.00. 
Ts bulstion IV—A. cities to 10,000 
population. 39p, $5.00. 
Tabulation V—A. In cities 
lation. 44p, $5.00. 

National Education Association. 
The school board member. (Bul. Vol. XI, No. 1.) 
p.1—40. 1933. The Association. $.25. 

New York (State) Associated Academie Principals. 
Proceedings: 48th annual meeting, December 28, 
29, 30, 1932. 109p. 1933. David G. Allen, c/o 
High School Council of School Superintendents, 
Boonville, N. Y. $.15, 


National 


30,000 to 100,000 


5,000 


2,500 to 5,000 popu- 


30,000 


5,000 
2,500 to 5,000 popu- 


Research Division. 





New York (State) University. Transportation. 
(Bul. No. 1013. Law pamphlet 8.) 14p. 1933. 
The Author. 

Nicholas, Albert. Salaries in the accredited public 

gh schools in Illinois, school year 1932-1933 ; 
prepared under the direction of A. W. Clevenger 
and O. F. Weber, (Bul. Vol. XXX, No, 23.) 24p. 
1933. Univ. of Ill. Apply. 

Okkhoma. State Department of Education. Hand- 
book for eounty and city superintendents of 
schools. (Bul. No. 134.) ‘106p. n.d. The De- 


partment. 

klahoma. State Department of Education. A uni- 
form financial procedure for general fund expendi- 
tures in Oklahoma schools. (Bul. No, 135). 52p. 
1933. a Department. 

Pasadena, California. Board of Education. The 

six four four plan of school organization in Pasa- 











dena, California: a report to the Board of Educa- 
tion, the patrons, and the staff, by W. M. Proctor. 
<01Ip. 1933. The Author. $.75. 

Pearman, W. I. Support of state educational pro- 
grams, by dedication of specific revenues and by 
general revenue appropriations, (Cont. to educ. 
No. 591.) 141p. 1933. Teachers College, Colum- 


bia. $1.50. 

Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction. 
Cumulative pupil personnel records, elementary and 
secondary schools. (Bul. No. 81.) 23p. 1933. 
The Department, Harrisburg, Pa 

Pitkin, R. S. Publie school support in the United 
States during periods of economic depression. 
gw 193% Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, 

$1.5¢ 


Powell, 0. E. Educational returns at varying expen- 
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diture levels; a basis for relating expenditures to 


outcomes in education. (Cont. to educ. No. 573.) 
54p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
Reller, T. L. State certification for administrative 

positions; Pt. I—Trend and present status of legal 
provisions. Pt, Il—Analysis of the requirements 
for certification. 32p, 1933. Univ. of Pa. Di- 
vision of Educ. eRe School of Educ. 
*Rice, G. A., Conrad, C., and Fleming, Paul. The 


Sahlstrom, J. W. 


Seyfried, J. E. 


Ss 


8 


Ss 


8 


8 


Ss 


Ss 


oe 


Gq 


ae of public high schools through their 
personnel. 23p. 1933. Macmillan. $2.75. 


Some code controls of school build- 


ing construction in American cities. (Cont. to edue. 
No. 581.) 1538p. 1933. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $1.50. 


The contractual status of California 
(Publications in educe. 


city school superintendents. 
1933. Univ. of Cal. 


Vol. VII, No. 2.) p.63—144, 
Press. $1.00. 

mith, H. L., and Noffsinger, F, R. 
school buildings, grounds, and equipment, 
(School of educ. bul. Vol. IX, No. 2.) 18: 2p. 
Bur. ot Cooperative Research, Ind. Univ. $.75. 
mith, H. L., and Noffsinger, F, B. Bibliography of 
school buildings, grounds, and equipment, Pt. 
(School of educ. bul. Vol. IX, No. 3.) 1300p. 
Bur. of Cooperative Research, Ind. Univ. $.50. 
navely, T. R., and others. State grants-in-aid in 
Virginia. (Univ, of Va. Institute for research in 
the social sciences. Institute monograph, No. 15.) 
244p. 1933. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

oper, W. W. Development of state support of edu- 
cation in New York State. (Bul, No. 1019.) 69p. 


Bibliography of 
rt. Ei. 


1933 


1933. Univ. of State of N. Y. 25. 

pencer, E. R. Rural school yard and its beautifica- 
tion. 79p. n.d. Interstate Printing Co., Danville, 
Ill. $1.50. 

trayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L, Standards 
for elementary school buildings. Rev. ed, 1811p. 
1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.60. 


European policies of financing public 
France. (Publications in 
179p. 1933. Univ, of 


wift, F. H. 
educational institutions ; 
educ. Vol. VIII, No. 1.) 
Cal. Press. $1.75. 

S. Office of Education. 
and distribution of school 
Covert. (Circular, No. 112.) 
1933. The Office. Gratis. 

- Office of Education. City schools and the eco- 
nomic situation, by E. M. Foster and L. B. Herlihy. 

(Circular, No. 124.) Mimeographed. 24p. 1933, 
The Office. Gratis. 


Centralized purchasing 
supplies, by Timon 
Mimeographed. 12p. 


U. S. Office of Education. The deepening crisis in 
education, (Leaflet, No. 44.) 15p. 1933. Supt. 
of Doe. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Economies in class and 
school organization, by M. M. Proffitt and David 
Segel. (Circular, No. 113.) Mimeographed. 9p. 
1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U.S. Office of Education. Economies through budget- 
ing and accounting, by E. M. Foster and L. B. 
Herlihy. (Circular, No. 116.) Mimeographed. 
lip. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. The effects of the eco- 
noe ye a on education in other countries, 
by J. F. Abel. (Bul. 1933. No. 14.) 37p. 1933. 
Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

U. S Office of Education. Larger units for educa- 
tional administration; a potential economy. 
onnnlet, No. 45.) 43p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. 

05. 

U. 8S. Office of Education. Operation and mainte- 
nance of the school plant, by E. M. Foster and L. 
B. Herlihy. (Circular, No. 115.) Mimeographed. 
10p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Per capita costs in city 
schools for 1931-32, by L. M. Comstock. (Circu- 
lar, No. 73.) Mimeographed. 12p. 1933. The 
Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Some effects of the eco- 
nomie situation on city schools by W. S. Deffen- 
baugh and E. M. Foster. (Circular, No. 79.) 
Mimeographed. 16p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Small city school systems, 


= 


Waller, J. F. 


Herlihy. 


Doe. 


1930-1932 ; 
(Pamphlet, 
$.05. 
J. S. Office of Education. National Survey 
Wikenen Research problems in school 
1933. Amer. Council on Educ., 744 
, Washington, D. C. $1.00. 
Outside demands and pressures on the 


data, by L. B. 


comparative 
1933. Supt. of 


No. 46.) 14p. 


of School 
finance 
Jack 
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public schools. (Cont. to educ. No. 542.)  151p. 
1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Waller, J. F. Public relations for the public schools: 
a manual based on a study of good practice. 112p. 
933. MacCrellish & Quigley Co., Trenton, N. J. 
$1.50. 

Williams, R. C. Determining per-pupil costs for tui- 
tion purposes. (Research bul. No. 13.) 9p. 1938. 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Ia. 
Gratis. 

Williams, R. C. Unit levies and costs: school years 
1930-1932. (Research bul. No. 11.) 9p. 1933. 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Ia. 
Gratis, 

Wrightstone, J. W. Stimulation of educational un- 
dertakings : a study of school support in New York 
cities and villages under earmarked and non-ear- 
marked state subsidy plans. (Cont. to educ. No. 

T6p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. 





The administration of merit-type teach- 
(Cont. to educ. No. 552. 


$1.50. 


Young, L. P. 
ers’ salary schedules. 
104p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. 


(3) SUPERVISION 
Study of the status of the county 


(Studies in educ. No. 
College, 


Altus, W. D. 
superintendent in Kansas. 
7.) 5852p. 1933. Kan. State Teachers’ 
Emporia, Kan. $.20. 


*Breed, F. S. Classroom organization and manage 
ment (Measurement and adjustment series, ed. 
by L. M. Terman.) 472p. 1933. World Bk. Co. 
$2.00. 


Massachusetts. Department of Education. Super- 
vision of instruction in junior high schools. (Bul. 
No. 7.) 27p. 1933. The Department. $.10. 

Michigan Education Association. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Rethinking super- 
vision: a cooperative Michigan project. Sixth 
yearbook. 158p. 1933. The Association, Lan- 
sing, Mich. $1.00. 

*National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence. Eleventh yearbook: educational 
leadership; progress and _ possibilities. 528p. 
1933. The Association. $2.00. 

*National Education Association. Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. Sixth 
yearbook: effective instructional leadership; a 
study of the problem of integration. 1853p. 1933. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $2.00. 


(4) Reports, SURVEYS, STATISTICS AND 
LEGISLATION 

American Bankers Association. Savings Division. 
School savings banking during the school year of 
1932-1933: fourteenth annual report on systems 
throughout the United States with honor roll and 
comparative statistics. 31p. 1933. Amer. Bank- 
ers Assn., 22 East 40th St., N. Y. C. $.25. 

American Educational Research Association. The 
legal basis of education. (Review of educ. re- 
search, Vol. III, No. 5.) p.3869-482. 1933. The 
— N. E. A. $1.00. 

Brumbaugh, A. J. Authority of boards of education 
in the administration of pupils and teachers as de 
fined by the courts. Badger. $3.00. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Di- 
vision of Intercourse and Education. Annual re- 
port of the director for the year 1932. 63p. 1933. 
The Endowment. Gr atis. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Twenty-eighth annual report of the president 
and of the treasurer. 189p. 1933. The Founda- 
tion. Gratis. 

College Entrance Examination Board. 
annual report of the secretary, 1933. 
The Board. $.25. 


Thirty-third 
196p. 1933. 


Commonwealth Fund. Fourteenth annual report. 
79p. 1933. The Fund. Gratis. : 
Educational Press Association of America. Commit- 


tee on Standards. Ninth yearbook. 31p. 1933. 
The Association, N. E. A. Gratis. 

Educational Records Bureau. Committee on the Re 
lation of Elementary and Secondary Schools. Sec- 


ond report. Mimeographed. 6p. 1933. The 


Sureau. Gratis. 

Educational Records Bureau. School and College 
Relations Committee. Second report. Mimeo- 
graphed. 18p. 1933. The Bureau. Gratis. 

Franciscan Educational Conference. Report of the 
fifteenth annual meeting, Marathon, Wisconsin, 


4s 








Vou. 39, No. 1004 


June 30th, July Ist, 2nd, 1933. (Vol. XV, No. 15.) 
177p. 1933. The Conference, Office of ‘the Sec’y, 
Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D, ¢@ 
1.25. 


George, J. B. The influence of court decisions jp 
shaping school policies in Mississippi. (Cont. to 
educ. No. 113.) 265p. 1933. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. $1.50. 

Holy, T. C., and others. Survey of the Ohio soldiers’ 
and sailors’ orphans’ home. (Bur. of educ. researc) 
monographs, No. 18.) 178p. 19383. Ohio State 
Univ., Bur. of Educ. Research. $2.00 cloth; $1.50 
paper. 

Horack, F. E., and others. First yearbook of schoo] 
law, 1933. 106p. 1933. M. M. Chambers, Ohio 
State Univ. $1.00. 

Iilinois. University. Report of the committee on ad 
missions from secondary schools for the year 1932- 
1933. (Bul. Vol. XXX, No. 41.) 15p. 1933. The 
University. 

Illinois Vocational Association. A report of the con 
vention at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 4 
and 5, 1932; ed. by L. J. Lease. (Bul. No. 4.) 
64p. 1933. The Association, H. O. Meyer, Sec’y. 
Tilden Technical High School, Chicago, Ill,  $.20. 

Institute of International Education. Fourteenth 
annual report of the director, 1933. (Bul. No. 4, 
series 14.) T1p. 1933. The Institute, 2 W. 45th 
St... N. ¥. C $.10. 

Johnsen, J. E. Federal aid to education. 
ence shelf, Vol. IX, No. 3.) 213p. 1933. 
H. W. $.90. 

Kentucky. 
Kentucky 
Vol. I, No. 8.) 
Gratis. 

Kentucky. University. Proceedings of the tenth an 
nual educational conference. (Bur. of school ser 
vice bul. Vol. VI, No. 2.) 90p. 1933. The Author, 
Campus Bookstore, Lexington, Ky. $.50. 

Maurer, Harold. A statistical study of sixty Ohio 
cities and exempted villages in Garfield Heights, 
Ohio. Mimeographed. 16p. 1933. Garfield 
Heights City Schools, Office of the Supt., 4900 
Turney Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. Gratis. 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Proceedings of the 46th annual conyen- 
tion, 1932. 110p. 1933. The Association, Dr. G. 
W. McClelland, Univ. of Pa. $.25. 

National Association of Public School Business Of- 
ficials. Proceedings of the twenty-second annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 16th—-19th, 
1933. 130p. 1933. The Association, J. S. Mount, 
Sec’y., Trenton, N. J. $2.00. 

National Catholic Educational Association. Report 
of the proceedings and addresses of the thirtieth 
annual meeting, St. Paul, Minnesota, June 26-29, 
1933. (Bul. Vol. XXX, No. 1.) 664p. 1933. The 
Association. $.25. 

National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings at 
the fifty-ninth annual session held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 15-21, 1932. 694p. 1933. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $3.00. 

National Education Association. 
tion, 1933-34. 23p. 1933. The Association. 
Gratis. 

National Education Association. Proceedings of the 
seventy-first annual meeting held at Chicago, Illi- 
nois, July 1-7, 1933. Vol. 71. 1000p. 1933. The 
Association. $3.00. 

National Education Association. Weathering the 
storm: annual report of the secretary including 
the reports of the directors of divisions, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1933. 38p. 1933. The Association. $.25. 

National Education Association. Committee on Re 





(Refer- 
Wilson, 


Department of Education. Report of the 


educational commission. (Edue. bul. 
324p. 1933. The Department. 


Booklet of informa- 


tirement Allowances. Report. Mimeographed. 
80p. 1933. The Association. $.25. 
National Education Association. Department of 


Superintendence. Official report, 1933. 9309p. 
1933. The Association. $1.00. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. School 
and city current expenses compared, 1931—310 
cities above 30,000 in population. (Circular, No 
9.) 11p. 1933. The Association. With sub- 
scription to Educ. research service. 


National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. State 
school legislation, 1932. (Circular, No. 5.) 


Mimeographed. 8p. 1933. The Association 
With subscription to Educ. research service. 
National Student Federation of America. Annual re- 
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P 32-33; projected program, 1934. hl 1933. 
rederation, 218 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

(State) University. Duties of ye of 

n-school districts. (Bul. No. 1022, Law 

let, No. 4.) 3Op. 1933. The Author. 





( n. Department of Education. Oregon non- 
school district law; a manual of suggestions 
recommendations for use by boards of educa 
of non-high school districts, school boards of 
school districts, high school principals and 
intendents, June 1933. 16p. 1933. The De 


ment 
de Island. Department of Education. Survey of 
« schools of Barrington, Rhode Island, re- 
sted by the School committee of the town; re- 


of the Survey commission, 1932. (R. I. educ. 
ar.) 18p. 1933. The Department, Provi- 
nee, R. I. Gratis while supply lasts. 
Shorewood, Wis. Si alary Committee. Suburban 
| salaries, 1932-33. 24p. 19383. School Dis- 
No. 4, 1701 E. ¢ Capital Drive, Milwaukee, Wis. 
$02 postag re; Ltd. supply. 
S. Office of Education. Indexed list of city school 
eports, 1930-31, by B. Y. Hebb. (C ircular, No. 
81.) Mimeographed. 17p. 19338. The Office. 
Gratis. 


U. S. Office of Education. Laws relating to the re- 

of pupils from public schools for religious 
ruction, by W. W. Keesecker. (Pamphlet, No. 

.) 17p. 19383. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 

S. Office of Education. Legislative action in 1933 

fecting education, by W. W. Keesecker. (Circu- 
No. 85.) Tp. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. Legislative action in 1933 

education, by W. W. Keesecker. (Circu- 

Mimeographed. 17p. 1933. The 


] sing 
( ns 


iffecting 
No. 87.) 
Office. Gratis. 
S. Office of Education. Legislative action in 1933 
Tecting education, by W. W. Keesecker. (Circu- 


ar No. 89.) Mimeographed. 15p. 1933. The 
=. Gratis. 
U. S. Office of Education. Legislative action in 1933 


iffect ing education, by W. W. Keesecker. 
No. 122.) Mimeographed. 17p. 
e Gratis. 
Office of Education. Public education during 
the past year and prospects for the coming year 
rted in July, 1933, by 33 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (Circular No. 119.) 
graphed. 41p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 
Williams, R. C. Some facts about Iowa schools; a 
brief tabular summary of various reports concern- 
ng the operation of Iowa’s public schools for the 


(Cireu- 
1933. The 


Mimeo- 


jiennium ending June 30, 1932. (Research bul. 
10.) 8p. 19338. State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Des Moines, Ia. Gratis. 


(5) CONDUCT AND CHARACTER FORMATION 


vn, Marion. Leadership among high school pu- 
pils; a study of pupils selected by fellow pupils 
positions of leadership in a certain high school. 
Cont. to edue. No. 559.) 166p. 1933. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.75. 

Hleaton, K. L. The character emphasis in education: 
a collection of materials and methods. 415p. 
1933. Univ. of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

Herriot, F. W. Scope and relationship of character 
building agencies dealing with high school stu- 

Montclair, New Jersey. 223p. 1933. 

4, stot by Montclair Printing Co., Montclair, 

Morgan, A. L., comp. 
and citizenship. 354p. 1933. 
cloth; $3.50 De Luxe. 

Smith, H. L., and Krueger, L. M. A brief summary 
of literature on leadership. (School of educ. bul. 

Vol. IX, No. 4.) 80p. 1933. Ind. Univ. 

Stephens, J. M. The influence of the school on the 
individual. 106p. 19338. Edwards Bros. 


a ents, 





Bible readings in character 
Cokesbury. 2.50 


(6) PsycCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


A\lschuler, R. H. Two to six. 160p. 1933. 
row. $1.50. 

American Home Economics Association. Annotated 
bibliography on child development, parent educa- 
tion and family relationships. Rev. ed. Mimeo- 
oraphed. 24p. 1933. The Association, 620 Mills 

Association. List of 


Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
pamphlets and magazines on child development, 


Mor- 


American Home Economics 


AND SOCIETY 






parent education and family relationships. Rey 
ed. Mimeographed. 9p. 1933. The Association, 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. CC. §$.06. 
American Home Economics Association. Selected 
list of books and pamphlets on child development, 
personal hygiene and sex education, social and 


personality adjustment, family relationships, and 
home management. VMimeographed.. 15p 1933. 


The Association, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. 
Cc. $.06. 

American Home Economics Association 
teaching child development and family 


Trends in 
relation 


ships in the high school. Mimeographed. 17p 
1933. The Association, 620 Mills Bldg Wash 
ington, D. ¢ Gratis. 


Anderson, H. H. Behavior problems of the normal 


child. (Extension bul. No. 307.) 16p. 1933. 
Univ. of Ia. $.10. 

Anderson, J. E., ed. Century childhood library. 3 
vols. 1933. Appleton-Century. 


Anderson, J. E. Happy childhood: the development 
and guidance of children and youth. S21p. $2.50. 
Foster, J. C. Busy childhood: guidance through 
play and activity. 3803p. $2.50. 
Stuart, H. C. Healthy childhood: 
physical care. 3893p. $2.50. 
Arlitt, A. H. ‘et * psychology. 
Amer. Bk. Co. $2.2 
Association for Childhood 
fortieth annual meeting, Denver, Colorado, June 
28—July 1, 1933. 48p. 1933. The Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. §.25. 
Bailey, E. W., and others. Outline for study of 
children in schools. 248p. 1933. McGraw-Hill. 
$: 


guidance for 








246p. 1933. 





Education. Yearbook : 


2.25 


Baudouin, oe. The mind of the child. Trans. 
by E. and C. Paul. 282p. 1933. Dodd. $3.00. 
Bayley, Nancy. The California first-year mental 
seale. (Syllabus series, No. 243.) 24p. 1935. 
Univ. of Cal. Press, Institute of Child Welfare. 

$.50. 


Bayley, Nancy. Mental growth during the first three 
years; a developmental study of sixty-one children 
by repeated tests. (Genetic psychology mono 





graphs, Vol. XIV, No. 1.) 92p. 1933. Clark 
Univ. Press. $2.00. 
Booth, Meyrick. Youth and Sex. 299p. 1933. 


Morrow. $2.00. 

Caille, R. K. Resistant behavior of preschool chil 
dren. (Child development monographs, No. 11.) 
142p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Cameron, H. C. The nervous child at school. (Ox 
ford medical publications.) 160p. 1933. Oxford 
Univ. Press. $1.75. 

Chadwick, Mary. Adolescent girlhood. 
Day. $3.50. 

*Charters, W. W., and others. 


303p. 1933. 


Motion pictures and 


youth: the Payne fund studies. 7 vols. 1933 

Macmillan. 

Glumer, Herbert. Movies and conduct. 257p. 
$1.50. 

Blumer, Herbert, and Hauser, P. M. Movies, de- 


linquency and crime. 233p. $1.50. 

Charters, W. W., and others. Motion pictures and 
youth; asummary. (and) Getting ideas from the 
movies, by P. W. Holaday and G. D. Stoddard. 2 
Vols. in 1. 66p.; 102p. $1.50. 

Dale, Edgar. How to appreciate motion pictures: 
a manual of motion picture criticism prepared 
for high school students. 2438p. $1.20. 

Dysinger, W. S., and Ruckmick, C. A. The emo 
tional responses of children to the motion pic 
ture situation (and) Motion pictures and stand 
ards of morality, by C. C. Peters. 2 vols in 1 

22p; 285p. $2.00. 

Peterson, R. C., and Thurstone, L. L. Motion pic 
tures and the social attitudes of children (and) 
Social conduct and attitudes of movie fans, by 
F. K. Shuttleworth, and M. A. May. 2 vols. in 
1. T5p; 142p. $1.50 

tenshaw, Samuel, and others. 
212p. $2.00. 

Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Edu- 
cation. Developing attitudes in children; pro- 
ceedings of the Midwest conference, March, 1932. 
156p. 1933. Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

Driscoll, G. P. The developmental status of the pre 
school child as a prognosis of future development. 


Children’s sleep. 





(Child development monographs, No. 13.) 1111p. 
1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
Drury, S. S. School, home and company. 2358p. 


1933. Farrar & Rinehart. 2.25. 
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and Freeman, R. S. The child and 
his picture book: a discussion of the preferences 
of the nursery child. 102p. 1933. Northwestern 
Univ. Press, Chicago, Ill. $1.25 

Furfey, P. H. Understanding your school-age child. 
(Child welfare Pamphlet No. 18.) Reprinted from 
Toward understanding children II: a report of the 
Fifth annual Iowa conference on child development 
and parent education. 1353p. 1933. Univ. of Ia. 
$.05. 

Gale, A. V. Children’s preferences for colors, 
combinations and color arr: — 60p. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.: 

*Gruenberg, S. M., and Geusshere. B. C. Parents, 
children and money; learning to spend, save and 
earn. 219p. 1933. Viking Press. $1.75. 

Hagman, E. P. Companionships of preschool chil- 
dren. (New series, No. 255. Studies in child wel- 
fare, Vol. VII, No. 4.) 69p. 1933. Univ. of Ia. 
$1.00 paper; $1.35 cloth. 

Howden, R. A Child upbringing 


Freeman, G. L., 


color 
1933. 


and the new psy- 


chology. 105p. 1933. Oxford Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Humphreys, P. A., and Hosey, Gertrude. A _ work- 
book in child psychology. 20p. 1933. Smith, 
R. R $.60, 

Iowa State University. What the University of Iowa 
is doing for children. (Bul. New series, No. 689.) 
Zip. 19383. Univ. of Ia. Gratis. 

Isaacs, Susan. Social development in young chil- 
dren: a study of beginnings. (Behavior of young 


children, Vol. II.) 480p. 1933. Harcourt. 


$4.00, 


*Jersild, A. T. Child psychology. 462p. 1933. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 

Jersild, A. T., Markey, F. V., and Jersild, C. L. 
Children’s fears, dreams, wishes, daydreams, likes, 


unpleasant memories; a 
method of 400 children 
development monographs, 
Teachers College, Colum- 


Moser, J. G. Simple methods of child training. 
p.13-78. 1933. Sather Gate Bk. Shop, 2271 Tele 
graph Ave., Berkeley, Cal. $1.50. 

Murchison, Carl, ed. A handbook of child psychol- 


dislikes, 
study by the 
aged 5 to 12. 
No. 12.) 172p. 
bia. $1.50. 


pleasant and 
interview 
(Child 
1933. 


ogy. 2nd ed. rev. 956p. 1933. Clark Univ. 
Press. $5.00. 


National Researeh Council. Committee on Child De 
velopment. Fourth conference on research in child 
daa ta the University of Chicago, June 22- 
2 1933. Mimeographed. 181p. 1933. The 
Bteae Gratis. 

Norsworthy, Naomi, 
chology of childhood. Rev. ed. 
Macmillan. $1.8 

tichardson, A. E., 


and Whitley, M. T. The psy- 
515p. 1933. 


cal Miller, M. L. Child develop- 


ment and parental education in home economics : 
a survey of schools and colleges. 125p. 1933. 
Amer. Home Economics Assn., 101 E. 20th St., 


Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, W. V. 
parents and_ teachers. 
Rinehart. $2.50. 
*Smithies, E. M. Case studies of normal adolescent 
girls. 284p. 1933. Appleton-Century. 2.00. 
Thom, D. A. Guiding the adolescent. (U. S. Dept. 
ot labor. Children’s bureau publication, No. 225.) 


a book for 


The adolescent boy: 
Farrar & 


233p. 1933. 





94p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. 

Tucker, B. R. Adolescence; life’s spring cleaning 
time. 121p. 1933. Stratford. $1.25. 

U. S. Office of Education. Educational activities for 
the young child in the home, by Rowna Hansen. 


(Circular, No. 86.) Mimeographed. 15p. 1938. 
The Office. Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. Practical aids for study 
groups and for individuals interested in child care 
and training, by E. C. Lombard. (Circular, No. 


82.) Mimeographed. 9p. 1933. The Office. 
Gratis. : 3 
Wagoner, L. C. ia een of learning in 
young children. 2p. 1933. McGraw-Hill. 

$2.50. 
(7) EpUcATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
American Educational Research Association. Mental 
and physical development. (Review of educ. re 
search, Vol. III, No. +2 p.81-181. 1933. The 


Association, N. E. A. 1.00. 

Beebe, E. L. Motor uukee of children in hand and 
eye coordination with introduction of prismatic 
deflection. (Thesis.) 25p. 1933. Johns Hopkins 


Press. $.25. 





VOL. 39, No 19 4 


3enson, C. E., and others. pupehesony for teachers 
Rey. ed. 490p. 1933. Ginn. $2.00. 

Brown, A. E. Workbook in educational psycho] 
226p. 1933. Macmillan. 00. 

Coxe, W. W. Directed study; a review of the theory 
and an analysis of the practices in New York state 
schools. (Bul. No. 1025.) 52p. 1933. Univ. of 
State of N. Y. §$.10. : 

Dewey, John. How we think; a restatement of the 
relation of reflective thinking to the educatiye 


process. Rev. ed. 301p. 1933. Heath. $2.00 
Hamilton, D. W. <A _ workbook in educationa! psy 
chology. 1386p. 1933. Norton. $1.00 ° 


*Hollingworth, H. L. Educational psychology. 540p 


1933. Appleton-Century. $3.00 

Jordon, A. M. ee psychology. Rey. ed 
522p. 1933. Holt. $2.50. 

Kelly, W. A. Educational psychology. 501p. 193 
Bruce Pub. Co. $2.40. 

Lehman, H. C., and Stoke, S. M. A work book i; 
educational psychology. 152p. 1933. Pre) 


Hall. $.80. 

Mace, C. A. The psychology of study. 96p. 193 
McBride. §$.80. 

Mattson, M. L. Relation between the complexity oi 
the habit to be acquired and the form of the lear; 
ing curve in young children. (Genetic psychology 
monographs, Vol. XIII, No. 4.) p.299-398. 1933 
Clark Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Norem, G. M., and Wiederaenders, M. F. Studies in 
the psychology of learning. (New series, No. 260 


Edue. psychology series, No. 1.) 75p. 1933 
Univ. of Ia. $.75. 

Patry, F. L. Methodology in the formulation of 
mental hygiene case studies for teachers and 


teachers in training. 73p. 1933. Univ. of State 
of N. Y. $.20. 


*Powers, F. F.. and Uhl, W. L. 





Psychological prin 


ciples of education. 510p. 1933. Appleton 
Century. $2.50. 

Pratt, G. K. Mental hygiene and the individual 
child. (Child welfare pamphlet, No. 20.)  10p 


1933. Univ. 
*Pressey, S. L. 


of Ia. $.05. 

Psychology and the new education 
594p. 1933. Harper. $2.25. 

Remmers, H. H. Learning, effort, and attitudes as 
affected by three methods of instruction in ele 
mentary psychology. (Bul. Vol. XXXIII, No. 6 
Studies in higher educ. No. 21.) 48p. 1933. Pur- 
due Univ., Division of Educ. Reference. $.50. 

Thorndike, E. L., and others. An _ experimental 
study of rewards. (Cont. to educ. No. 580.) 2 
1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 


(8) EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


American Council on Education. Educational mea- 
surement and guidance; report of the second con 
ference under the auspices of the Cooperative test 
service and the Committee on personnel methods 
of the American council on education oy ‘the 
Educational records bureau. 148p. 1933. The 
Author, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C. §.50 

American Educational Research Association. Educa- 
tional tests and their use. (Review of educ. re 
search, Vol. III, No. 1.) 80p. 1933. The Asso- 
ciation, N. E. A. $1.00. 

Arthur, Grace. A point scale of performance tests. 
Vol. Il. The process of standardization. 1006p. 
1933. Commonwealth Fund. $1.50. 

Boynton, P. L. Intelligence: its manifestations and 
measurement. 466p. 1933. Appleton-Century. 
$2.50. 

Bregman, E. O. The performance of student nurses 
on tests of intelligence. (Nursing educ. New 
series, bul. 2.) 32p. 1933. Teachers College, 





Co!umbia, Bur. of Publications, Dept. of Nursing 
Educ. $.55. 
Brown, Ralph. Mathematical difficulties of oa 


of educational statistics. (Cont. to educ. No. 569.) 

. 64p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. ~ $1.50 

College Entrance Examination Board. Commission 
of Scholastic Aptitude Tests. Eighth annual re 
port, 1933. 24p. 1933. The Board, 431 W. 117th 
Bt, A. x. Ci Grete. 

Dickenson, H. F. Primary and secondary discrimina- 
tive reactions. (Cont. to eduec. No. 116.) 5p. 
1933. George Peabody College for Teachers. 
$1.35. 

Educational Records Bureau. Achievement testing 1D 
independent schools: a report on the cooperative 
testing program of April, 1933. (Bul. No. 10.) 
46p. and charts. 1933. The Bureau. $1.50 














ird tests. 





SCHOOL 





nal Records Bureau. Achievement testing in 
and independent secondary schools: a report 
» cooperative public school testing program of 
(Bul. No. 11.) 67p. 1933. 


-June, 1933. 

Bureau. $1.00. 

onal Records Bureau. Handbook for inde- 
nt schools. Mimeographed. 90p. 1933. 
Bureau. $1.50. 

onal Records Bureau. 1933 fall testing pro- 
n independent schools. (Bul. No. 12.)  66p. 
harts. 1933. The Bureau. $1.50. 


Specialization of verbal facility at 
a comparative study of 


W. G. 
lege entrance level: 


ific and literary vocabularies. (Cont. to 
No. 567.) T6p. 1933. Peaches College, 
yia. $1.50. 

Hl. E., and Sechneck, M. R. Psychological 


methods, and results. 235p. 1933. Harper. 


Self-instructional 
58p. 1933. Holt. 


R. S., and Smeltzer, C. H. 
il in handling test scores. 


Bibliography of mental tests 


G. H., comp. 
1933. Psychological 


rating scales. 242p. 
p., 522 Sth Ave., N. ¥. C. $3.00. 

Hi. E., and Conrad, H. 8S. Growth and decline 
ntelligence; a study of a homogeneous group 
een the ages of ten and sixty. (Genetic psy- 


xy monographs, Vol. XIII, No. 3.) p.223— 
8. 1933. Clark Univ. Press. 2.00. 
is State Teachers College. The all-Kansas state 
est. (Bul. of information, No. 115.)  unp. 


The College, Emporia, Kan. Gratis. 
sas State Teachers College. A manual of stand- 
(Bul. of information, No. 119.) 34p. 
3. The College, Emporia, Kan. Gratis. 
is State Teachers College. Report of the seven- 
nth every pupil scholarship test, January 10, 


1933. (Bul. of information, No. 118.) unp. 1933. 
rhe College, Emporia, Kan. Gratis. 
as State Teachers College. Report of the 


nrey, A. (a 





St., Savannah, 


rteus, S. D. 


r 


shteenth nation-wide every pupil scholarship test 
hizh schools and elementary schools, April 5, 
(Bul. of information, No. 121.) unp. 1933. 
College, Emporia, Kan. Gratis. 
usas State Teachers College. Studies in measure- 
ents and standardization. (Teaching, Whole No. 
1.) 383p. 1933. The College, Emporia, Kan. 
, L. W. Results of the testing program in the 
anch county public schools and in the Michigan 


ite public school. (Bur. of educ. reference and 
esearch bul. No. 147.) 40p. 1933. Univ. of 
lich., School of Educ. $.30. 
r, L. W. Results of the testing program in the 
ass Lake publie school. (Bur. of educ. reference 
id research bul. No. 148.) 38p. 1933. Univ. 
Mich., School of Educ. $.35. 
and Johnson, P. O. Differential func- 


Vol. XXXVI, No. 4.) 
Committee on Edue. 


ons of examinations. (Bul. 

Univ. of Minn., 
Gratis. 

Simple technique for permanent new- 
tests. 15p. 1933. The Author, 1707 Bull 
Ga. $.25. 
enier, L. G. Pupils of low mentality in 
hool. (Cont. to educ. No. 568.) 109p. 
eachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

The Maze tests and mental differ- 
212p. 1933. Smith Printing & Publish- 
ng House, Vineland, N. J. $2.50. 

ts, K. E. Caos ‘in preschool and orphanage 
idren:; an experimental study of ability to solve 
ferent situations according to the same plan. 
‘ew series, No. 251, Studies in child welfare, Vol. 
II, No. 3. 94p. 1933. Univ. of Ia. $1.35 
th; $1.00 paper. 


ip. 1933. 
search. 
Py 





high 
1933. 


ces, 


entieth annual conference on ma ah measure- 


ments. 


(School of edue. bul., Vol. X, No. 1.) Q98p. 


933. Ind. Univ. $.50. 


S. Office of Education. National and state coop- 


rative high-school testing programs, by David 
egel. (Bul. 1933, No. 9.) 47p. 1933. Supt. of 
loc. $.05. 

a, Bae 3asic considerations in educational 
esting. 18p. 1933. Educ. Records Bur., Com- 


ody, Clifford. 
the Ironwood publie schools. 


S 





ttee on Educational Testing. Gratis. 
Results of the testing program in 
(Bur. of educ. refer- 
146.) 114p. 1933. 
$.50. 


No. 
of Mich. 


ice and research bul. 
hool of Edue., Univ. 


AND SOCIETY 





(9) SPECIAL EDUCATION AND EXCEPTIONAL 


CHILDREN 
The 
study. 


society: 
Appleton 


school and 
1933. 


blind in 
263p. 


Cutsforth, T. D. 
a psychological 
Century. $2.50. 

Doll, E. A. The problem of the feeble-minded in New 








Jersey: the relation of the public schools to the 
public institutions. (Publication 23.) Reprints 
from Training Se hool bul. Nov., Dee., 1932, Jan. 
1933. 31p. 1933. Dept. of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, N. J. Gratis. 


enrichment to 
(Cont 


Dransfield, J. E. Administration of 
superior children in the typical classroom. 


to educ. No. 558.) 107p. 1933. Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

Embree, E. R. Julius Rosenwald fund; review for 
the two-year period, 1931-1933. 4Tp. 1933. 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. Gratis. 
MeCuistion, Fred. Higher education of negroes. (: 
summary.) 40p. 195 Southern Assn. Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 517 Cotton States Blidg., 
Nashville, Tenn. Gratis. 
MacKane, Keith. A comparison 
of deaf and hearing children ; 


- 


intelligence 
of the reac- 


of the 
a study 


tions of comparable groups ‘of deaf and hearing 
children to three performance seales and a non- 
language test. (Cont. to educ. No. 585.) A7p. 


Columbia. $1.50. 
Education. Education 
duties, quali- 


Teachers College, 
League of Nursing 
Nursing school faculty ; 


1933. 
National 
Committee. 


fications, and preparation. _ 1933. The 
Committee, 450 7th ‘Ave., N. Y. $.75. 

National Survey of the Education ~ Teachers. Edu- 
cation of negro teachers, by Ambrose Caliver. Vol. 
IV. (U. S. Office of Educ. Bul. 2988, No. 10.) 
123p. 1933. Gov’t. Print. Office. $.10. 


New York Institute for the Education of the Blind. 
Year-book, 1933. Ninety-eighth report of the board 
of managers, report of the principal general infor- 
mation. 5lp. 1933. The Author, 999 Pelham 
-arkway, N. Y. C. Apply. 

Peabody Conference on Education and Race Rela- 
tions. Education and racial adjustment; report of 
the second conference, July 21-23, 1932. 63p. 
1933. Executive Committee of the Conference, 703 
Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. §$.10. 

Thurmond, Sarah. Comparison of the intelligence 
and achievement of twelve-year old negro children 
in the rural schools of Clarke County, Georgia. 
(Bul. Vol. eg No. lle. Phelps-Stokes fellow- 
ship studies, No. 12.) 44p. 1933. Univ. of Ga., 
Division of Publications, Athens, Ga. $.50. 


U. S. Office of Education. Annotated bibliography on 
the education and psychology of exceptional chil- 
dren, comp. by E. H. Martens. (Circular No. 120, 
sup. to pamphlet No. 23, 1931.) Mimeographed. 
Tp. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. A background study of 
negro college students, by Ambrose Caliver. (Bul. 
1933, No. 8.) 132p. 1933. Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. Blind _ partially seeing 
children. (Circular, No. 120, pt. 5.) Mimeographed. 
8p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. 8. Office of Education. Crippled children.  (Cir- 
cular, No. 120, pt. 7.) Mimeographed. Tp. 1933. 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children. (Circular, No. 120, pt.6.) Mimeographed. 
llp. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Delicate children. (Cir- 
cular, No. 120, pt. 9.) Mimeographed. 3p. 1933. 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. 8S. Office of Education. The education of native 
and minority groups: a bibliography, 1923-1932, 
by K. M. Cook and F. E. Reynolds. (Bul. 1933, 
No. 12.) 57p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 


The education of Spanish- 
southwestern states, by 
11.) 64p. 1938. 


J}. S. Office of Education. 
speaking children in five 
Annie Reynolds. (Bul. 1933, No. 


— 


Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. Gifted children. (Circu- 
lar, No. 120, pt. 3.) Mimeographed. 6p. 19338. 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Group activities for men- 
tally retarded children. A symposium, compiled by 
E. H. Martens. (Bul. 1933, No. 7.) 146p. 1933. 
Supt. of Doe. $.15. 

U. S. Office of Education. Mentally deficient chil- 
dren. (Circular, No. 120, pt. 2.) Mimeographed. 
10p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Negro and the emergency 
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in education, by Ambrose Caliver. (Circular, No. 


123.) Mimeographed 5p 1933. The Office. 
Gratis 

U. 8. Office of Education. Organization for excep- 
tional children within state departments of educa- 
tion, by E. H. Martens. (Pamphlet, No. 42.) 35p. 
1933. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Public and private resi- 
dential schools for delinquent children, 1930-31. 
(Circular, No. 83.) Mimeographed. 1383p. 1938. 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. 8S. Office of Education. Public and private resi- 


dential schools for mentally deficient and epilepties, 
1930-31. (Circular, No. 76.) Mimeographed. 
16p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. Rural elem@ntary educa- 
tion among negroes under Jeanes supervising 
teachers, by Ambrose Caliver. (Bul. 1933, No. 5.) 
57p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 
Second: iry 


= 


U. 8S. Office of Education. education for 
negroes. (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, No. 7.) 
2ip. 1933. Supt. of Doc. §$.10. 


S. Office of Education. Socially maladjusted 
children. (Circuli No. 120, pt. 4.) Mimeo- 
graphed. 20p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

. S. Office of Education. Speech defective children. 
(Circular, No. 120, pt. 8.) Mimeographed. 5p. 
1933. The Office. Gratis. 

), S. Office of Education. State and private schools 
for the blind, 1930-3 (Circular, No. 70.) Mimeo- 
graphed. 11p. 1933. The Ottice. Gratis. 

J). S. Office of Education. State and private schools 
for the deaf, 1930—31. (Circular, No. 75.) MMimeo- 
graphed. 18p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

}, S. Office of Education. Teachers’ problems with 
exceptional children. Pt. I—-Blind "and partially 
seeing children, by Beatrice McLeod. (Pamphlet, 
No. 40.) 32p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 

S. Office of Education. Teachers’ problems with 

exceptional children. Pt. I1—-Gifted children, by 


_ 





~ 


_— 


— 





KE. H. Martens. (Pamphlet, No. 41.) 44p. 1933. 
Supt. of Doc. $.05. 
Walker, Wilma. Visiting teacher. (Child Welfare 


pamphlet, No. 19.) lip. 19338. Univ. of Ia. 


$.05. 
*White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 


tion. Committee on Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped. The handicapped child; report, W. 
J. Ellis, chairman. 452p. 1933. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $3.00. 


State Department of Public Instruction. 
Care and education of 


Wisconsin. 
Crippled Children Division. 


crippled children. (Bul. No. 1.) T77p. 1933. The 
Department, Madison, Wis. 
Woodson, C. G. The mis-education of the negro. 


20Tp. 1938. Sete Pubs., Inc., 1538 9th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. $2.00. 
Wright, A. D. The edad rural school fund, ine. 


(Anna T. Jeanes foundation) tle og 177p. 
1933. Anna T. Jeanes wie 26 Jackson 
Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C Gratis. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
The art of educational research; its 
1933. World Bk. 


(10) 

*Abelson, H. H. 
problems and procedures. 3832p. 
Co. $2.00. 

Campbell, W. G. A form book 
45p. 1933. Univ. of Southern Cal. 
senak A. E., comp. Abstracts of doctors’ theses in 
education at the University of California, 1898 to 
Mareh 1933. 104p. 1933. Phi Delta Kappa, 
Haviland Hall, Univ. of Cal., Berkeley, Cal. $55. 

Kentucky University. Theses in education. (Univ. 
of Ky. Bur. of School service bul. Vol. V, No. 4.) 
6Gip. 1933. Univ. of Ky., The Campus Bookstore, 
Lexington, Ky. $.50. 

Larkin, A. E. Index handbook for education refer- 
ence and research. Mimeographed. S86p. 1933. 
The Author, 292 North St., Pittsfield, Mass. $.50. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. Question- 
naire studies completed—bibliography, No. 4, 1932— 
33. (Circular, No. 12.) Mimeographed. 12p. 
1933. The Association. With subscription to 
Educ. research service. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Index to certain bibliographies available in printed, 


for thesis writing. 
Press. $1.10. 


typewritten or mimeographed form. Mimeographed. 
45p. 1933. The Association. Gratis. 
Seyfried, J. £. Preparing and printing a manuscript. 


series, Vol. VII, No. 1). 62p. 1933. Univ. 


$.25. 


(Educ. 
of N. Mex 


” 
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VoL. 39, No 


U. S. 
studies in education, 
library division, by R. A. 
6.) 282 p. 1933. Supt. 


Office of Education. Bibliography of resea 
1931-1932, prepared in A 
Gray. (Bul. 1933, x 
of Doe. $.20. 


U. S. Office of Education. List of educationa| 
search studies in city school systems, 193]- 
comp. by R. A. Gray. (Circular, No. 72.) Mimes 
graphed. 63p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. §S. Office of Education. Research in seco 
schools. (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, No. 





71p. 1933. Supt. ‘of Doe. 3.10. 

Witmer, E. M., and Feagley, E. M., comps. fe 
ner’s guide to bibliography with examples dray 
from the field of education. Mimeographed. 16, 
1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. : 


(11) TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS 

Adams, W. H. The placement of students in teac) 
ing positions as carried on by higher educationg 
institutions—including normal schools, teac 7 rs afl 
leges, colleges and universities. 1381p. 1933. A} 
lene Christian College, Abilene, Tex. $1.50. 

American Association of Teachers Colleges. Twelfth 
yearbook, 1933. 174p. 1933. The Association 
Cc. W. Hunt, Sec’y., 2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. $1.00. 

American Educational Research Association. Ps 
chology of learning, general methods of teacl 
and supervision. (Review of educ. research, Vo! 
III, No. 4.) p. 279-868. 1933. The Association 
N.E.A. $1.00. 

Arkansas. Department of Education. The Arkansas 
co-operative program to improve instruction ; study 
program. (Bul. No. 1.) 153p. 1933. The De 
partment, Little Rock, Ark. $.50. 

Bachman, F. P. Education and certification of ele 
mentary teachers. (Field studies, No. 5.) 225; 
1933. George Peabody College for Teachers, Diyi 
sion of Surveys and Field Studies. $.75. 

*Breed, F. S. Classroom organization and manage 
ment. (Measurement and adjustment series, ed 
by L. M. Terman.) 472p. 1938. World Bk. Co 
$2.00. 

*Brown, E. J. 
agement : 
Houghton. 

Burr, S. E. An 














Everyday problems in classroom man 
a case and problem book. 3806p. 1933 
$1.80. 
introduction to progressive educa 


tion. (The activity method.) T72p. 19383. C. A 
Gregory Co., 345 Calhoun St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
50. 


M., and Meece, L. E. The graduate 

education and the depression 

. of Ky. Bur. of school service bul. Vol. VI 
No. 1.) 3838p. 1933. The Campus Bookstore, Uni) 
of Ky., Lexington, Ky. $.50. 

Clark, L. V. <A study of the relationship between the 
vocational home economies teacher training cur 
ricula of a group of women’s colleges and the ex 
pected responsibilities of beginning teachers 


Chamberlain, L. 
of _ the college of 


(Cont. to educ. No. 586.) 82p. 1933. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Cole, P. R. The method and technique of teaching 
3888p. 1933. Oxford Univ. Press. $3.25. 


Conference on the Improvement of Teac hers. Nort! 
western University. a oe and improvement 
of teachers. 7 1933. Northwestern Univ. 
School of Educ. .25. 

Problems of the teaching personnel 

Longmans. $3.00. 

Survey study of teacher training 


*Cooke, D. H. 
384p. 1933. 
Crutsinger, G. M. 


in Texas, and a suggested program. (Cont. to 
educ. No. 537.) 226p. 1933. Teachers College, 
ae $1.50. 

Davis, F. A course in supervised teaching. 1250 
1933. ca Pub. Co., 30 Irving Pl.,N.Y¥.C. $1.2 


Teachers’ salaries and the cost of liv. 


Eells, W. C. 
94p. 1933. Stan 


ing. (School economy series.) 
ford Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Foster, Josephine, ed. The broadening field of 
teacher activity: health education record keeping, 
research, home and school cooperation. 36). 
1933. Assn. for Childhood —_— 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C 2 

Gabler, E. R., and Feabatihe “Th. W. Methods of 
teaching in junior and senior high school: a guide 
book. 207p. 1933. Inor Pub. Co., Inc., 30 Irving 
PL, N.Y. ©. ‘Gis. 

*Garrison, N. L. The technique and administration 
of teaching. 593p. 1933. Amer. Bk. Co. $2.50. 

*Hissong, Clyde, and Hissong, Mary. An introduction 
to the principles of teaching. 260p. 1933. Wit 
ston. 2.00. 
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trial Arts Cooperative Service. Mimeographed 

lies. Type 1.—Units; Type 2.—Direction stud 
[ype 3.—Reports of use; Type 4.—Source ma 
il. (Descriptive catalogue of above unit mate 
Published ee ae 1932-1933. The 

yr, 519 W. 121st St., N. Y. Apply. 

J. Practice Te sB ch. workbook.  68p. 
Edwards Bros. $1.90. 

ann, W. D. Teacher absence and leave regula 

is: some basic facts and principles related to 

yrary absence of teachers, for use in formu- 
valid absence regulations. (Cont. to edue. 


564.) 7T5p. 19383. Teachers College, Colum 
i $1.50. 
iy, J. A. Annual and semi-annual promotion 


special reference to the elementary school. 
Cont. to edue. No. 570.) 1170p. 19383. Teachers 


( ege, Columbia. $1.75. 


Long, I. M. Desirable physical facilities for an ac 
y program. (Cont. to educ. No. 593.) 1116p. 

| Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
McCall, W. A., and Crabbs, L. M., eds. Teachers’ 


mm unit series—units on various subjects, pub 








lished intermittently. 1932-1933. Teachers Col 
ge, Columbia. 5 each. 
MeCuiston, Ed, director. The Arkansas co-operative 


instruction. (Bul. No. 1, 


gram to improve 
‘ State Dept. of 


Study program.) 1553p. 1933 
Idue., Little Rock, Ark. $.50. 
nd State Normal School. 
Guide for student teaching. 

aphed. 74p. 19383. The Author. 


Maryland. 
Mimeo 


Towson, 
od ed. 
$1.00. 


Marviand. Teachers’ Retirement System. Sixth an 
nual report of the board of trustees. 3S2p. 1933 
Office of Retirement System, 2004 Lexington Bldg., 


Baltimore, Md. Gratis. 
denhall, J. E., and Mendenhall, M. E. The in 
ence of familiarity upon children’s preferences 
pictures and poems. (Lincoln school research 
dies.) 74p. 19383. Teachers College, Colum 
bia. $1.50. 
gan Education Association. 
emand for teachers in Michigan, 
port of the committee on teacher 
woks. (Bul. No. 26.) 247p. 
ation, Lansing, Mich. $1.00. 
nesota. State Department of Education. Statis- 
al Division. A study of unemployed secondary 
teachers in Minnesota, 1983. 3839p. 1933. The 
Department, St. Paul, Minn. 
tional Education Association. 
rintendence and Research Division. 
ianges in teacher’s cost of living. (Circular, No. 
) Mimeographed,. 15p. 1933. The Association. 
Vith subseription to Educ. research service. 
onal Education Association. Department of Su- 
erintendence and Research Division. Unpaid 
ilaries of teachers and other school employees. 
Circular, No. 10.) llp. 1933. y Association. 
Vith subscription to Educ. research service. 
ional Education Association. Research Division. 
federal pay cuts and their bearing on teacher’s 
aries; prepared for the joint commission on the 
iergency in education. Mimeographed.  12p. 
33. The Association. $.10. 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
Selected bibliography on the education of teachers, 
mp. by G. L. Betts, B. W. Frazier, .and G. C. 
Gamble. Vol. I. (U.S. office of Educ. Bul. 1933, 
No. 10.) 118p. 1933. Gov’t. Print. Office. $.15. 
New York (State) University. Elementary Educa- 
ion Division. Cooperative room activities. (In- 
formal teaching series, Circular, No. 4.) 17p. 
933. The University. $.05. , 
nnell, H. C. The preparation and work of Ala 
bama high school teachers. (Cont. to educ. No. 
901.) 118d. 933. Teachers College, Columbia. 
d1L.00, 
Peterson, F. E. Philosophies of education current in 
preparation of teachers in the United States. 
Cont. to educ. No. 528.) 147p. 933. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 





The supply of and 

book two: re 
tr aining in two 
1933. The Asso 


Department of Su- 
Estimating 








Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Board of Education. 
Division of Educational Research and Results. 
Individualization of instruction; devices for use 
Ww ithin the teaching group. (Bul. No. 272.) 36p. 
1953. The Board. §.10. 

Prescott, D. A. Training of teachers. (Bul. series 


9, No. 8 Studies in educ. No. 5.) 3835p. 1933. 
Rutgers Univ., School of Educ. §$.25. 

Progressive Education Association. Committee on 
Social and Economie Problems. A call to the 
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*Retan, G. A. 
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teachers of the nation. 
1933. Day. $.25. 

Quigley, Samuel. The integration of teaching and 
learning: a syllabus of the key-course in the 
teaching and learning processes. 77p. 1933. The 
Author, 3420 Alta Vista Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn 
$.50 single cop. ; more than fifty $.35. 

Rich, R. W. ‘The training of teachers in England 
and Wales during the nineteenth century. 2Sé6p. 
1933. Macmillan. 5. 

Smith, W. R., OBrien, I’., and Bayles, E. FE. The 
value of professional training in education; in 
cluding a review of the A. A. U. P. bulletin on 
required courses in education (Bul. of educ.) 
15p. 1933. Univ. of Kan. Gratis while supply 
lasts. 

Sperle, D. H. 


(Pamphlet, No. 30.) 3ip 








“fe 


The case method technique in profes 
sional training. (Cont. to educ. No. 571.) 92p. 
1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Umstattd, J. G. Learning units in secondary school 
teaching. T7p. 19338. Perine Bk. Co., 1500 Univ 
Ave., ager na $1.00. 

U. S. Office of Education. Certificates issued by the 
Scottish education department, by J. F. Abel 
(Circular, No. 66.) Mimeographed. lip. 1933 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. The education of teachers 
and the financial crisis. (Circular, No. 110.) 
Mimeographed. 36p. 1933. The Office. Gratis 

U. S. Office of Education. Provisions for individual 
differences, marking, and promotion. (Bul. 19382, 
No. 17, Monograph, No. 138.) 472p. 1933. Supt. 
of Doe. $.40. 

U. S. Office of Education. 





Selection and appointment 
of teachers, by W. S. Deffenbaugh and W. H. 
Zeigel, Jr. (Bul. 19382, No. 17, Monograph, No. 
12.) 115p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. Selective admission to 
teachers preparation, by C. E. Hagie ( Leaflet, 
No. 39.) 12p 1933. The Office. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Techniques for teaching 
large classes, by David Segel and M. M. Proffitt 
(Cireular, No. 114.) Mimeographed. 25p. 198° 
The Office. Gratis. 

Virginia. University. Extension Department. The 
unit method of teaching. (Record extension series, 
Vol. XVII, No. 7. Secondary educ. in Va. No. 17.) 
241p. 1933. The University. $.30. 

Walser, Frank. The art of conference. 
Harper. $3.00. 

Watson, G. H. Success 


305p. 1933. 


and failure in the teaching 








profession. 99p. 19383. Teachers College, Colum 
bia. 
Yorke, P. C. Educational lectures, 82p. 1933 


Text Bk. Pub. Co., 21 Washburn St., San Fran 


cisco, Cal. $1.50. 


(12) PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

Non-promotion in elementary schools. 

100p. 1933. George Pea 

Division of Surveys 


Caswell, H. L. 
(F gy) studies, No. 4.) 
body College for Teachers. 
and Field Studies. $.30. 

Conrad, H. S. The California behavior inventory for 
nursery school children. (Syllabus. Series, No. 
244.) 75 3 Univ. of Cal. Press. $.75. 

Hi, FP. 8, Kinde in the new deal. 
(Radio address.) 4p. Bradley. Gratis 

Illinois. Western Illinois Teachers College, 









rgarten child 
1933. 
State 


Macomb. Typical activities in the first grade. 
(Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 4.) 1933. The College. 


Instructor yearbook, 1933—3- 96p. 1933. Owen 
$.40. 

Kansas City, Missouri. Public Schools. Bibliog 
raphy for elementary schools. (School service bul 
Vol. V, No. 3.) 1177p. 1933. Dept. of Educ. of 
Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo 
$.50. 

Grace. Similarities and differences in 
teaching in nursery school, kindergarten, and first 
grade. 392p. 1933. Day. $2.95. 

New York (State) University. Elementary Educa 
tion Division. Materials and supplies in unit 
teaching. (Informal teaching series, Circular, No 
2.) lp. 1933. The University. $.05. 

New York (State) University. Elementary Educa 
tion Division. Use of textbooks, a fair appraisal 
of the use of the textbook in the progressive 
forward-looking elementary school. (Informal 
teaching series. Circular, No. 3.) 12p. 1933. 
The University. $.05. 

Management and teaching technique 
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in the elementary school. 370p. 1933. Prentice- 
Hall. $2.00. 

Skeels, H. M. A_ study of some factors in form 
board accomplishments of preschool children. 


(New series, No. 249. Studies in child welfare, 


vo. Van... Ro 2) 148p. 1933. Univ. of Ia. 
Apply 
U. S. Office of Education. Kindergartens in public 


schools of cities having 2,500 population or more, 


as of June, 1932, by M. D. Davis. (Circular, No. 
SS.) Mimeographed. Sp. 1933. The Office. 
Gratis 

[ S. Office of Education. Nursery schools; their 


development and current practices in the United 
States, by M. D. Davis and Rowna Hansen. (Bul. 
1932, No. 9.) 92p. 3. Supt. of Doc. $.15. 

West. Parl. A study of ability grouping in the ele 
mentary school, in terms of variability of achieve- 
ment, the teaching problem, and pupil adjustment. 
(Cont. to educ. No. 588.) 7Op. 1933. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 


(13) CURRICULUM 
Secondary Education Board. Report of a study of 
the secondary curriculum. Rev. ed. 315p. 1933. 
The Board, Milton, Mass. $.50. 
U. S. Office of Education. Procedures in curriculum 
making. (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, No. 18.) 


99p. 1933. Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. The program of studies. 
(Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, No. 19.) 340p. 
1933. Gov't. Print. Office. $.15. 

U. S. Office of Education. Recent courses of study 


for elementary and secondary schools, comp. by F. 
Cc. Hox. (Circular, No. 111.) Mimeographed. 
36p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

*Webb, L. W., and others, eds. High school curricu- 
lum reorganization. 3895p. 1933. The North 
Central Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
The Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. $1.50. 


(14) SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Boogher, FE. W. G. Secondary education in Georgia, 
1732-1858. (Thesis.) 452p. 1933. The Author, 
Merchantville, N. J. $3.50. 

*Briggs, T. H. Secondary education. 557p. 1933. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Carley, V. A. Student aid in the secondary schools 
of the United States. (Cont. to educ. No. 594.) 
118p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Draper, I. M., and Roberts, A. C. Study guide in 
secondary education. 151p. 1933. Appleton- 
Century. $1.00. 

Frederick, O. I. Two standardized check lists for 
the organization of secondary schools; one for 
junior high school grades and one for senior high 
school grades. 64p. 1933. Ann Arbor Press, Ann 


Arbor, Mich. $1.50. 
French, Will. Promotional plans in the high school. 
(Cont. to educ. No. 587.) 90p. 1933. Teachers 


College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Hawkins, M. A. Frederick Douglass high school—a 
seventeen year period survey. (Thesis.) 2038p. 
1933. Univ. of Pa. 

Hyatt, O. W. The development of secondary educa- 
tion in Alabama prior to 1920. (Cont. to educ. 
No. 118.) 168p 1933. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. $1.25. 

Hylan, J. C. The history of secondary education in 
York and Oxford counties in Maine. (Bul. Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 5, Studies, second series, No. 29.) 
7T8p. 1933. Univ. of Me. §$.50. 

Illinois. State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the University. The recognition and accredit- 


ing of Illinois secondary schools. 28p. 1933. 
The Author. Gratis. 

Jordan, Floyd. The social composition of the secon- 
dary schools of the southern states. (Cont. to 


educ. No. 108.) 1101p. 1933. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. $1.50. 

Kasuya, Yoshi. A comparative study of the secon- 
dary education of girls in England, Germany and 
the United States with a consideration of the 
secondary education of girls in Japan. (Cont. to 
educ. No. 566.) 211p. 1933. Teachers College, 
Columbia. _ $2.25. 

Moore, M. A study of young high school gradu- 
ates. (Cont. to edue. No. 583.) 78p. 1933. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 


Mulhern, James. A history of secondary education 
in Pennsylvania. T714p. 1933. Science Press. 
$5.00. 
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VoL. 39, No. 104 


Nanninga, S. P., and Knode, J. E., editors. Articy. 
lation of high school and college in New Mexico 
report of a conference held at the University of 
New Mexico, July 21-22, 193 (Edue. series, Vo}, 


VII, No. 2.) 96p. 1933. U niv. of N. Mex. 
National Education Association. Department of Ser. 
ondary School Principals. Abstracts of unpublished 


theses in the field of secondary-sc} 


7 
masters’ ol 
(Bul. No. 47.) 100p. 1933. The 


administration. 
Department. 

New York (State) Associated Academic Princi 
Constants in the secondary school: report 
sub-committee of the Committee on secondary 
school problems. 29p. 19383. David G. Allen, ¢/o 
High School, Council of School Superintendents, 
Boonville, N. Y. $.10. 

New York (State) University. 
bibliography on the general phases of second 





Selected, annotate 





education for use by teachers and_ supervisors, 
(Bul. No. 1024.) 24p. 1933. The author. §.16 
Plenzke, O. H. An analysis of the costs of high 
school tuition, board and lodging, school year 


1931-32. 52p. 1933. John Callahan, State Supt, 
of Educ., Madison, Wis. 

*Rice, G. A., Conrad, C. C., and Fleming, Paul. The 
administration of publie high schools through their 
personnel. 723p. 1933. Macmillan. $2.75 

Trimble, O. C. A comparison of two methods of 


measuring the high school. (Bul. Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 9. Educ. reference Circular III.) Mimeo- 


graphed. 16p. 1933. Purdue Univ. Division of 
Educ. Reference. $.20. 

Trimble, O. C., and Remmers, H. H. Measures of 
educational machinery as high school accrediting 


criteria. (Bul. Vol. XXXIII, No. 7, Studies in 


higher educ. No. 22. 37p. 1933. Purdue Uniy., 
Division of Educ. Reference. $.35. 
U. S. Office of Education. Accredited secondary 


schools in the United States. 
1930, No. 24.) 45p. 1933. 

U. S. Office of Education. 
school and college, by P. R. Brammell. 
NO. 14, omeerege, No. 10.) 96p. 
of Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office. ‘of Education. 
secondary education. (Bul. 
graph, No. 8.) 208p. 1933. 


(Supplement to bul. 
Supt. of Doc.  §.05. 
Articulation of high 
(Bul. 1932, 
1933. Supt. 


District organization and 
1932, No. 17, Mono- 
Supt. of Doe. $.15 


U. S. Office of Education. High-school instruction 
by mail; a potential economy, by W. H. Gaumnitz. 
(Bul. 1933, No. 13.) 69p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. 
$.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. Interpreting the secon- 
dary school to the public, by Belmont Farley. 
(Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, No. 16.)  113p. 
1933. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 


U. S. Office of Education. Legal and regulatory pro- 
visions affecting secondary education, by W. W. 
Keesecker. (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, No. 9.) 
114p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

J. S. Office of Education. Part-time 
schools, by G. N. Kefauver and others. 
No. 17, Monograph, No. 3.) 98p. 
of Doc. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. 
dary education. (Bul. 
No. 5.) 423p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. $.40. 

U. S. Office of Education. The secondary-school 
population. (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, No. 
4.) 58p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 


secondary 
(Bul. 1932, 
1933. Supt. 





Reorganization of secon- 
1932, No. 17, Monograph, 


U. S. Office of Education. The smaller secondary 
schools. (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, No. 6.) 
236p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. $.15. 


Williams, R. C. Educational programs of smaller 
graded and high schools. (Research bul. No. 14.) 
72p. 1933. State Dept. of Public Instruction, Des 
Moines, la. Gratis. 


(15) ScuHoo.u LIBRARIES 


Publicity Committee 
(Leads, No. 10, 


50p. 1935. 


American Library Association. 
Significance of the school library. 
September, 1933.) | Mimeographed. 
Amer. —_ Assn. $.50. 

Brown, C. and Bousfield, H. G. 
in on ty “and university libraries. 
Amer. Lib. Assn. $2.25. 

Fargo, L. F. Library in the school. 2nd ed., rev. 
479p. 1933. Amer. Lib. Assn. $3.00. 

Los Angeles City School District. The school lib: 
system of Los Angeles. (School publication No. 
235.) 212p. 1933. The Author. Apply. 

McCrum, B. P. An estimate of standards for a col- 


aie ition work 
79p. 1933. 


lege library; planned for the use of librarians 
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presenting budgets to administrative boards. 
Washington & Lee Univ., Lexington, 


Department of Ele 
Twelfth yearbook ; 
576p. 1933. The 


oe. 

Education Association. 
iry School Principals. 
ementary school libraries. 
ation. a 

A. comp. 
ry administration ; 
1933. 42p. 

gzhkeepsie, N. Y. 
flice of Education. 

tary school libraries, by E. A 
ilar, No. 69.) Mimeographed. 18p 
Office. Gratis. 

Ottice of Education. The secondary school li- 

by B. L. Johnson. (Bul. 193 No. 17, 
graph, No. 17.) 110p. 1933. Supt. of Doe. 


Bibliography of American college 
supplement, March, 1931— 
Vassar College Library, 


Aids in book selection for 
Lathrop. 
1933. 


16) READING, WRITING AND LANGUAGES 
c. D. A study of library reading in the pri- 
grades. (Cont. to educ. No. 578.) TOp. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
University High School. Faculty of En 
Department. English instruction in_ the 
versity high school. (Publications of the labo 
y schools, No. 4.) 178p. 1933. Univ. of 
izo Dept. of Educ. $1.50. 
in, Algernon, and Jacques, Agnes, comps. An 
ytical bibliography of modern language teach 
1927-19382. 296p. 1933. Univ. of Chicago 
s. $3.00. 
a University. 
cational Research. 
learning; summary of a 
auxiliary language 
States, incorporated. 59p. 
College, Columbia. $1.00. 
W. J., ed. The year’s work in modern 
study, by a number of scholars, edited 
! Modern humanities research association, 
lil. 186p. 1933. Oxford Univ. Press. $2.25. 
A. I., and Bennett, C. C. Reversal tendencies 
ding; causes, diagnosis, prevention and cor 
tion 33p. 19383. Teachers College, Columbia. 


Teachers College. Institute of 
Division of Psychology. 
report to the 
association in 
1935. 


Improving in 
study. 


W. S., and Whipple, Gertrude. 
tion in reading: an _ experimental 
plementary eduec. monographs, No. 40.) 
Univ. of Chicago Dept. of Educ. $1. 
H. A. A eriterion for the course of study 
mechanics of written composition. (New 
, No. 246, Studies in educ. Vol. VIII, No. 4.) 
I Univ. of Ia. $.75. 
orie, ed. Reading emphé isis in school 
\ f6p. 1933. Assn. for ¢ ae Educ. 
11 16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. $.35. 
Faye. Teacher’s source book in literature 
elementary grades and junior high school. 
3. Galena Press, 2709 Northwestern Ave., 
inapolis, Ind. $.50. 
mn, Ee. . Two experiments 
ling exereises in ninth grade. 
es in edue. Vol. VIII, No. 5, 
) S8dp. 19383. Univ. of Ia. §$.75. 
M. R. Relation of social, economie and per- 
| characteristics to reading ability. (Cont. to 
No. 582.) 100p. 19383. Teachers College, 
ibia. $1.50. 
» M. The importance of reading for achieving 
rades four, five, and six. (Cont. to educ. No. 
64p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. 


with work-type 
(Univ. of Ia. 
New series No. 


I 
i 


Grammar and usage in textbooks on 
(Bur. of eduec. research, Bul. No. 14.) 
Univ. of Wis., Bur. of edue. re- 


4 The role of eye movements in read- 
wit th an evaluation of techniques for their im 
ovement. (New series, No. 252. Series on aims 
progress of research, No. 39.) 52p. 1933. 
of Ia. §$.50 
ary Edueation Board. Final 
mittee on modern foreign 
reading list in French. 
supplement 2.) 22p. 1933. Secondary 
Board, Milton, Mass. $.25. 
I - On teaching English. 
Bk. Co. $2.00. 
, ©. A. Lateral dominance and visual fusion; 
‘ir application to difficulties in reading, writing, 


report of the 
languages, contain- 
(Secondary Curricu- 


391p. 1933. 
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spelling, and speed. (Monographs in educ 
12.) 119p. 1933. Harvard Univ. Press. 

*Trommer, C. J., and Regan, T. A. Directing 
guage power in the elementary school chile through 
story, dramatization, and poetry. 497p. 1933. 
Maemillan. $2.00. 

U. S. Office of Education. Instruction in English, 

7, Smith. (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, 
89p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. §$.10. 

5 of Education. Instruction in foreign 
languages, by H. M. Eddy. (Bul. 1932, No. 17, 
Monograph, No. 24.) G6lp. 1933. Supt. of Doc. 
$.10. 

West Allis, Wisconsin. Public schools. Department 
of Instruction. The teaching of spelling. (Bul. 
No. 14, Pt. 2.) Sp. 1933. The Department. 
Gratis. 

(17) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

Bond, E. A. The professional treatment of the sub 
ject matter of arithmetic for teacher-training insti 
tutions. 250p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. 


Bri adley, A. D. The geometry of 
and geometry of design for high 
to educ. No. 549.) 1381p. 1933. 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

*Breslich, E. R. The administration of 
in secondary schools. 407p. 1955. 
eago Press. $3.00. 

Buckingham, G. E. Diagnostic and remedial teach 
ing in first year algebra. (Cont. to educ. School 
of educ. series, No. 11.) 1386p. 1933. Northwest- 
ern Univ., School of Educ., Evanston, Ill. $1.50 

Christofferson, H. C. Geometry professionalized for 
teachers. 204p. 1955. Banta. $1.50, plus post 
age. 

Clemensen, J. W. Study outlines in physics: con 
struction -_~ = ntal evaluation (Cont. to 
educ. No. = -) fp. 1933. Teachers College 
Columbia. 5 

Fagerstrom, w ‘it. "Mathematical facts and processes 
prerequisite to the study of the calculus (Cont 
to educ. No. 572.) GS8p. 1933. Teachers College 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Hurd, A. W. Cooperative expe 
rials and methods in secondary school physics 
60p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $.60. 

Hurd, A. W. An experiment in the use of a teach 
ing unit in science. 50p. 933. Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia, Institute of School Experimenta 
tion. $.63. 

Jotter, E. V. 
lation for element: iry grades. 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 21.) 128p. 
Mich. Press. $.25. 

Kramer, G. A. The effect of certain factors in the 
verbal arithmetic problem upon children’s suecess 
in their solution. (Studies in edue. te. 20.) 106p. 
1933. Johns Hopkins Press. $1.7 

Mapes, Charlotte, and Harap, Nieacy. Six activity 
units in fractions. ie , eres, No 
33. Mimeographed. 9p. 198 Western Re 
serve Univ. Press. $.15. 

Maryland. State Department of Education. Science 
in the elementary school: suggested units, grades 
1-7. (Md. school bul. Vol. XV, No. 1.) 35Ip. 
1933. The Department. $.50. 

Metter, H. L. The arithmetic curriculum since 1860. 
(Abstract of an unpublished thesis.) 5p. 1935. 
Univ. of Ill., High School Visitors Office. $.30. 

*National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Eighth 
yearbook: the teaching of mathematics in the sec 
ondary school. 264p. 1933. Teachers Colleg 
Columbia. $1.75. 

Opportunity for investigation in natural history | 
high-school teachers. (Reprinted from the Journal 
of the Michigan School-masters’ club.) 127p. 
1933. Univ. of Mich. Press. $.50. 

Schorling, Raleigh, Everett, J. P., and Shriner, W. ( 
eds. Contemporary guide in the teaching of junior 
high school mathematics. 22p. 1933. Edwards 
Bros. $1.20. 

Schorling Raleigh, Overman, J. R., and Shriner, W. 
O., editors. Contemporary guide in the teaching 
of arithmetic: an experiment in cooperative teach- 
ing. 126p. 1933. Edwards. Bros. $1.20. 

Shuler, C. E. The professional treatment of fresh- 
man mathematics in teachers colleges. (Abstract 
of Cont. to educ. No. 115.) 9p. 1933. George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

Torrey, R. E. Science and its function in educa 


repeating design 
schools. (Cont. 
Teachers Col 


mathematies 
Univ. of Cl 


rimentation in mate 


Forestry and school studies: a corre 
(Official publication, 
1933. Univ. of 


tion ; 
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with an illustrative commentary based upon the 
author’s General botany for colleges. 9535p. 1938. 
Quarterly Book Dept., P. O. Box 64, Station O, N. 
y "i £50 

U. S. Office of Education Instruction in mathemat 
ics, by E. S. Lide (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Mono- 
graph, No. 23.) 72p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. §$.10. 

U. S. Offi of Education. Instruction in science, by 
W. L. Beauchamp (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, 
No. 22.) 63Sp 1933 Supt. of Doe. $.10. 


Wepb, H. A. The high-school science library for 


1932-33. Bibliography. (Reprinted from Peabody 
Ji nal of Edue. Vol. XI, No. 1.) 1Op. 1933. 
TI Luthe Ge e Peabody College for Teachers. 
$.1 

Wel Harrington The teaching of nature study. 
169p 193 State Teachers College, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal $1.65 

Whiteraft, L. H Some influences of the require 
ments and examinations of the College entrance 
examination board on mathematics in secondary 
chools of the Uni ted States. (Cont. to educ. No. 
57 115p 1933 Teachers College, Columbia. 
s] 0 


(18) GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
Tompsie, and Young, B. M. Unit of work: 
ships and navigation. 219p. 1933. Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia. :$ 

Bye, E. C., ed. A 
the social studies 

t - >.60 

Gill, W. L. The Gill method of moral and civic 
training. American citizenship at the beginning 
of life. 83d book. 64p. 19383. The Author, 501 
W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$.50. 

Greenman, A. T. Making efficient 
1933. Christopher, $2.00. 

Hatch, F. W. Status of the social sciences in sec- 
ondary schools of Maine. (Bul. Vol. XXXXV, No. 
9, Studies, second series, No. 27.) 114p. 1933. 

Univ. of Me. $.50. 

Ifughes, A. W. C arrying the 
experiences. 53p. 19: 
lumbia $2.25. 

Ireland, N. O. Historical biographies for junior and 
senior high universities and colleges: a 





bibliography of the teaching of 
Rev. ed. 104p. 1933. Wilson, 





citizens. 148p. 


mail: a second grade’s 
Teachers College, Co 


schools, 


bibliography. 1O8p. 1933. McKinley Pub. Co. 
$1.00 

Koopman, G. R., Chairman of Editorial Committee. 
Helping children experience the realities of the 


social order: social studies in the public schools of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 3807p 1933. soard of 
Educ., Ann Arbor, Mich. $2.00 cloth ; $1.60 paper. 
Lackey, E. E. Introductory geography for teachers’ 
college students (with emphasis on the home re 
gion). A method of selecting and evaluating mate 
rials for a professional subject-matter treatment. 
124p. 1933. The Author, Univ. of Neb. $1.50. 
*National Council for the Social Studies. Supervision 


in the social studies: Yearbook, Vol. III. 260p. 
1933. McKinley Pub. Co. $2.00. 

*National Society for the Study of Education. The 
teaching of geography; ed. by G. M. Whipple. 


615p. 1933. Public School Pub. Co. $4.50 cloth; 
$3.00 paper. 

New York (State) University. Handbook for rural 
elementary schools. The social studies group. 
(¢ ‘urriculum bul. No. 2.) 235p. 1933. The Au- 


5. 





. E. Teaching history in high school. 96p. 
1933. State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 


*Pierce, B. L. Citizen’s organizations and the civic 


training of youth. (Amer. historical assn. Com- 
mission on the social studies. Report, Pt. III.) 
428p. 1933. Scribner. $2.00. 

Porter, Marie. Indian records. 13p. n.d. Indus- 


trial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 W. 12I1st St., 
Bs Be. Cy . Bae. 

Sweet, Mayme, and Butler, E. L. 
the Manhattan Indians and their way 


Some facts about 
of living. 


22p._ n.d Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 
519 W. 121st St., N. Y. C. $.60. 
*Swindler, R. E. Social studies instruction in the 


with particular reference to the 
the objectives, and the unit 
Prentice-Hall. $2.50 
Instruction in the social 
17, Monograph, No. 21.) 
$.10. 


secondary schools ; 
curriculum, the library, 
system. 348p. 1933. 


S. Office of Education. 
studies. 


105p. 


— 


1932, No. 
Supt. of Doe. 


(Bul. 
1933. 
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VoL. 39, No 


U. S. Office of Education. Tests in the social studies 
by David Segel. (Circular, No. 71.) Mime 
graphed. 12p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

Weaver, R. B., and Hill, H. ¢ United States history 
by units (in two parts). Pt. I—Selection, o, 
ganization, methods. Pt. I1—The A a of 
course. p. 1-54; p. 55-184. 1933. F. Qu a 
& Co., ae (Pupils’ fan rt. Tl 
bound separately. $.60.) 

Welling, Richard. Civics as it should be 
15p. n.d. Nat'l. Self-Government Committee, § 
Broadway, N. Y. C.  $.10. 

Wilson, H. E. The fusion of social studies in ju 
high schools: r. critical analysis. (Harvard 
ies in educ. Vol. XXI.) 2211p. 19383. MHarvya 
Unis. Press. $2.50. 


(19) ArT, MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Eakright, J. B., and Young, B. M. 
toys; activities of a fourth grade. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $2.0 00. 

Hughes, C. W. Chamber musie in American schov 
(Teachers College dissertation.) 202p. 193 
The Author, 28 Ralph Ave., White Plains, N. y 

Klar, W. H., Winslow, L. L. and Kirby, Cc Art 
education in principle and practice. 512p. 19 
Bradley. $2.50. 

Littlejohns, John. Training of taste in the arts 
eratts; with an account of investigations on ¢} 
dren’s preferences by A. Needham. 152p. 193 
Pitman. $3.75. 

McCauley, C. J. 


Adventuring w 
242p. 19 


study of 


A professional public 
Avent, Univ. of 


school music. 795p. 19383. J. E. 
Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. $3.00. 
McConathy, Osbourne, and others. Musie in rura 
education. 290p. 1933. Silver, Burdett. $1.2 
Musie Teachers National Association. Proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the fifty-sixth year, 1932 
(Series 27.) 288p. 193 The Association, Obe 

lin, Ohio. $2.00. 

F. Dramatics in the secondary schools 

Fairmont Printing Co., Fairmont, W. Va 

Perry, E. K. Art adventures with discarded mate 

169p. 1933. Wetzel. $2.00. Teachers and 
libraries 20% disc. 

Ruckmick, C. A., ed. Studies in the psychology of 
art under the direction of Dr. N. C. Meier 
(Studies in eC tl Vol. XVIII.) 200p. 19 
Univ. of Ia. $2 

Russell, Mabel, ond “Wilson, E. P. Art. trait 
through home problems, ed. by W. G. Whitfor 
214p. 1933. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, if 





Se hool Arts Magazine. Plays and puppet shows 
which the parts are played by famous and fami 


characters found in school stories and_ studies 
48p. 1933. School Arts Magazine, 645 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester, Mass. $1.00. 


3oard. Final report of the 
(Secondary curriculum, sup 
1933. The Board, Milton 


Secondary Education 
Committee on music. 
plement, 1.) 22p. 
Mass. $.15. 

Sicelogg, M. M., and others. Validity and standard 
ization of the McAdory art test. 3832p. 1933 
Teachers College, Columbia. $.75. 

Stanton, H. M., and Koerth, Wilhelmine. Musica 
capacity measures of children repeated after musi- 
eal training. (New series, No. 259. Series on 
aims and progress of research, No. 42.) 48; 
1933. Univ. of Ia. Apply. 

*Todd, Jessie, and Gale, A. Van N. 
use of art in the elementary school. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.50 

U. S. Office of Education. Instruction in music ¢ 
art, by A. E. Pierce and R. S. Hilpert. (Bul. 1 
No. 17, Monograph, No. 25.) 68p. 1933. 
of Doe. — 

Williams, H. Musical guidance of young chil 
(Child es pamphlet, No. 29.)  15p. : 
Univ. of Ia. $.05. 


Enjoyment and 
134p. 1933 





(20) VocATIONAL, BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAI 


EDUCATION 


Bennett, C. A., ed. Term papers in historical re 


search in industrial education. Mimeographed 
72p. 1933. Ia. State College, Industrial Arts 
Dept., Ames, Ia. $.75. 

California. State Department of Education. Aims 


instruction in 
No. 8.) 9p b. 
Gratis Fr 


and desired outcomes of typewriting 
California secondary schools. (Bul. 
1933. The Department, Sacramento, Cal. 











SCHOOL 


Conference on Business Edu 
School of business, Univer- 
29, 19338. Recon- 
in secondary 


University. 
Proceedings 
Chicago, June 28 and 
education 





n of business 
99p. 1933. Gregg Pub. Co. $.50. 
soard of Education. Vocational 


ut. State 
n in Connecticut. Plans for administ ra 
Smith Hughes and George Reed Acts, 
. (Voeational bul. No. 1.) 64p. 1933. 
tate Board of Edue., Hartford, Conn. 





J. B. A study of the extension service in 
e and home economics in Iowa by a com 

h taff of Iowa State College, Ames, 
237p. n.d. Ia. State College, Ames, Ia. 





Washington convention, April 27-29, 1933. 
ol. XXXIV, No. 2.) 50p. 1933. Burton 
See’y., Technical High School, Spring- 
Mass. Subscription $1.50 per year. 
{rts Association. Addresses at home eco- 
tions of Washington convention, April 
1 §. (Bal. Volt. AAAIV, No. 4.) <p. 
Burton A. Adams, Sec’y., Technical High 
Springfield, Mass. Subscription $1.50 per 


{rts Association. Addresses at general ses- 
f 
\ 





s Association. Addresses at industrial 
ind printing section of Washington conven 

1 27-29, 1933. (Bul. Vol. XXXIV, No. 
Adams, Sec’y., Tech- 


Surton A. j 
Subscription 


gh School, Springfield, Mass. 

per year. 

Arts Association. Report of Washington 

—29, 1933. (Bul. Vol. XXXIV, 

Burton A. Adams, Sec’y., 
Springfield, Mass. Sub- 





1ical High School, 
mn $1.50 per year. 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. Sixth 
ok; teaching devices and classroom equip- 

4122p. 1933. The Association. $2.50. 

irt, F. M., and Matt, H. D. Books commonly 

nd in industrial arts libraries in lowa. Mimeo- 
hed. 9p. 1933. Ia. State College, Industrial 
Dept., Ames, Ia. $.10. 

m, Jessie. The evolution of business education 

United States and its implications for busi- 


teacher education. (Educ. monographs, 
-34 series, No. 2.) 228p. 1933. Univ. of 
hern Cal. $1.50. 


Henry, and Grosmehr, H. K. Home econom- 
objectives from studies of home life. (Curricu- 
laboratory, No. 32. Mimeographed.  38p. 
} stern Reserve Univ. Press, School of 





, and Graham, Jessie. Problems in 
education. 146p. 1933. Univ. of South- 
Bookstore, Los Angeles, Cal. $1.00. 

W. L. Annotated list of graduate theses and 
ertations in industrial-arts education and voca- 
il-industrial education accepted by institutions 
higher learning in Iowa. Mimeographed. 10p. 

33. la. State College, Industrial Arts Dept., 
es, Ia. §$.15. 
r, W. .c comp. 
of industrial arts. 
133 Ia. State College, 
ae : Sree 
ate Board for Vocational Education. Voca- 
nal | eanenaiie in Iowa; a brief explanation of 
the vocational education program in Iowa as organ- 
1 under the provisions of the federal and state 
cational education acts, showing the nature of 
e vocational instruction offered, its scope, and 
w it is financed. (Miscellaneous No. 4.) 17p. 
3. The Board, Des Moines, Ia. 
S, Mervin. Professional accountancy training in 
iate schools of business. 152p. 1933. The 


Two hundred poems for teach- 
Mimeographed. 102p. 
Industrial Arts Dept., 


+} 


AI ithor, 2435 Dickens Ave., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
$1.25. 

Lynn, J. V. Tee hnique of teaching trades. (Indus- 
trial teacher training series, No. 1.) Mimeo- 


aphed. 100p. 1933. Ia. State College, Indus- 

” il Arts Dept., Ames, Ia. $.75. 

Magill, E. C. The college performance of high school 
graduates of vocational agriculture as compared 
With others. (Bul. Vol. XXVI, No. 11.) 40p. 

4, 1933. Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
‘anual Arts Conference, Twenty-fourth. Special 
Research Committee, comp. Annotated list of 800 
graduate theses and dissertations in industrial-arts 
¢ ition and vocational industrial education ac- 





AND 


*Allen, R. D. 


American Council on Education. 


American Educational Research 


*Bennett, M. E. 


Choosing a vocation. 
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cepted by institutions of higher learning in the 

United States. Mimeographed. S89p. 1933 Ia. 

State College, Industrial Arts Dept., Ames, la. 

$.75. 

assachusetts. Department of Education. State- 
aided vocational and part- — education in Massa 

chusetts. (Bul. No. 1.) 47p. 1933. The Depcrt 

ment. $.10. 

ichols, F. G. Commercial education in the high 

school. (Century vocational series.) Sil4p. 1933 

Appleton-Century. $3.00. 

Strickler, F. J. A fundamental in education. (Text 
of a paper read before the Eastern Arts Associa 
tion, Washington, D. C., April 28, 1933.) 16p. 
1933. Burton A. Adams, Bee y-, Technical High 
School, Springfield, Mass. $.50. 

U. S. Federal Board for Voe ational Education. Agri 
cultural part-time schools; methods of organizing 
and conducting part time schools. (Bul. No. 108. 
Agric. series, No. 27.) Rev. ed. 21p. 1933. The 
Board. $.05. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. The 
earning ability of farmers who have received voca- 
tional training; a comparison of the earnings of 
former vocational students now farming with the 
earnings of an equivalent group in farming who 
did not receive vocational training. (Bul. No. 167, 
Agric. series, No. 43.) 44p. 1933. Supt. of Doe. 
$.05. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Effee 
Racin of vocational education in agriculture; a 
study of the value of vocational instruction in 
agriculture in secondary schools as indicated by 
the occupational distribution of former students. 
Rev. ed. (Bul. No. 82, Agric. series, No. 13.) 
19p. 1933. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. The 
home project in homemaking education: place, 
function and value of the home project in the vo- 
cational program. (Bul. No. 170, Home economics 


a 


A 









series, No. + 179p. 1933 Supt of Doc. §$.15. 
U. S. Office of Education. Good references on junior 
business education. (Bibliography, No.9.) Aimeo- 


graphed. 12p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. How school departments 
of home economics are meeting the economic emer 
gency, by E. S. Whitcomb. (Circular, No. 84.) 
Vimeographed. 9p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. A symposium on the new 
homemaking education. (Bul. 19383, No. 3.) 56p. 
1933. Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. Technical and trade 
schools. (Pamphlet, No. 44.) 23p. 1983. Supt. 
of Doc. §$.05. 

Voth, J. J., and Hunter, W. L., 
of industrial arts education. 
19338. Industrial Arts Dept., la. 
Ames, Ia. $.75. 

Warner, W. E., and others. The terminological in- 
vestigation of professional and scientific terms 
from the Ts of vocational and practical arts 
education. (Western arts assn. bul. Vol. XVII, 
No. 2.) 45p. 1933. The Ass’n., Harry E. Wood, 
See’y., 5251 College Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. $.10. 

Wisconsin. State Board of Vocational Education. 
Fourth annual report of the adult trade extension 
cireuit. (Trade and industry series, bul. No. 39.) 
Vimeographed. 47p. 1933. The Board, Madison, 
Wis. Gratis. 





comps. Objectives 
Vimeographed. T5p. 
State College, 





(21) GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Allen, R. D.  Case-conference problems in group 
guidance. (Inor group-guidance series, Vol. II.) 
151p. 1933. Inor Pub. Co., Ine., 30 Irving Pl., 
No 2s C. .. Sate. 
Common problems in group guidance. 
(Inor group-guidance series, Vol. I.) 186p. 1933. 
Inor Pub. Co., Inc., 30 Irving Pl., N. Y. ¢ 5 
Committee on Per- 
Measurement and guidance of 
first report; with an introduction 
199p. 1933. Williams and 


sonnel Methods. 
college students: 
by H. E. Hawkes. 
Wilkins. $2.00. 

Association. Pupil 
guidance, and counseling. (Review of 


personnel, 
p.185-278. 1933. 


educ. research, Vol. III, No. 3.) 
The Association, N. E. A. $1.00. 

College and life. 156p. 
$2.75. 


1933. Me- 
Graw-Hill. ; 
(Vocational bureau bul. No. 
IX.) Rev. ed. 3p. 19: 33. Pictorial Review Co., 
‘ souk St. N. ¥. €. §.06. 
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Cunliffe, R. B. Trends in vocational guidance. (Bul. 
Series VIII, No. 10b. Studies in educ. No. 4) 
42p. 1933. Rutgers Univ., School of Educ. .25. 


Emme, E. E. The adjustment problems of college 
freshmen. 125p. 1933. Cokesbury. $2.00. 

Lee, C. A. A guidance bulletin for junior-senior high 
schools. 7S8p. 1933. Charles A. Lee, Sup’t. of 
Schools, Jefferson City, Mo. $1.00. 

Lowrey, L. G., and Smith, Geddes. The Institute of 
child guidance, 1927-1933. 116p. 19353 Com- 
monwealth Fund. Gratis. 

Macrae, Angus. Talents and temperaments: the psy- 
chology of vocational guidance. 2111p. 1933. 


Appleton-Century. $2.00. 
Stratton, D. C. Problems of students in a graduate 
school of education. (Cont. to educ. N 
168p. 193 Teachers College, Columbia. 


U. S. Office ‘of Education. Programs of guidance. 
(Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, No. 14.) 144p. 
1933. Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Education. State guidance programs, 


by M.M. Proffitt. (Pamphlet, No. 35.) 27p. 1933 
Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

Virginia. State Board of Education. 
Trade and Industrial Education. 
women. (Occupational series, No. 
The Author. Gratis. 

Vocational Service for Juniors, 
nual report, 1932 15p. 195 
for Juniors, 122 E. 25th St., 'N. . 

Wood, Harriette. The need for guidance programs 
in privately supported mountain schools, ed. by A. 
H Estabrook. Mimeographed. 127p. 1933, 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance, 
Grace-American Bldg., Richmond, Va. $1.00. 


Division of 
Vocations for 
11.) 4383p. 1933. 


New York City. An- 
Voc ational Service 





22) HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


American Child Health Association. Health educa- 
tion: a brief bibliography for administrators and 
instrue tors of health education in junior and senior 
high schools. Mimeographed. Op. 1933. The 
Author. Gratis—single copy. 

American Child Health Association. Health educa- 
tion in elementary schools: a brief bibliography 
for classroom teachers. Mimeographed. Sp. 19338. 
The Author. Gratis—single copy. 

American Child Health Association. Some recent 
contributions to health education. Mimeographed. 
4p. 1933. The Author. Gratis—single copy. 

American Child Health Association. Suggestions for 
1933. 30p. 1933. The Association. $.10 


American Child Health Association. Supplementary 
reading materials for health education, grades I- 
i. Vimeographed. 6p. 1933. The Author. 
Gratis—single copy. 

American Physical Education Association for the 
years 1931 and 1932. Committee on Dancing. 
Dancing in the elementary schools. 134p. 1933. 


A. S. Barnes. $1.00. 

Bennett, T. G. A health program for the children of 
a county: a study of child health in Queen Ann’s 
county, Maryland, with a proposed child health 
program for this county, considered from the 
standpoint of administration. (Cont. to educ. No. 


584.) 196p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$2.00. 
= Clinch, ed. Youth never comes again. T1p. 


33. Committee on Unemployed Youth, 450 7th 
rong x.y. &. S26. 

Charters, W. W., and Hindman, D. A. The duties of 
Ohio public-health commissioners. (Bur. of educ. 
research monographs, No. 17.) 7TOp. 1933. Ohio 
State Univ. $1.00. 

Cooper, J. A. The effect of participation in athletics 
upon scholarship measured by achievement tests. 
(Studies in edue. No. 8.) Lithoprint. 128p. 
1933. School of Educ., Pa. State College. §$.10. 

Fenton, Norman. Organizing a mental hygiene pro- 
gram through child guidance. (Bur. of juvenile 
research. New series, bul. No.9.) 8p. 1933. Cal. 
State Print. Office, Sacramento, Cal. 

Foster, J. C. Busy childhood: guidance through play 
and activity. (Century childhood library.) 3803p. 
1933. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

Franzen, Raymond. An evaluation of school health 
procedures. (School health research monographs, 
No. 5.) 127p. 1933. Amer. Child Health Assn. 
$1.15—cloth ; $.90—paper. 

Handbook of suggestion on health education. 111p. 

933. British Library of Information, 270 Madi- 
son Ave, N. Y.C. §$.17. 
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Latimer, J. V. A suggested teaching unit for secop 
dary schools on tuberculosis and its preyent 
3831p. 1933. Mass. Tuberculosis League, 14s 
Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. $.20. 

Lindwall, R. E. Intramural activities, their orgay 
zation and administration in the junior and seni 
high school. S88p. 1933. The Author, Intramyyrs 








Supt., Lincoln High School, Monitowoc, Wis 
$2.00. 

Lloyd, F. S. Safety _in physical education in » 
ondary schools. (Educ. series, Vol. IX.) 167; 


1933. Nat’l. Bur. of " a acs and a Unde 
writers, 1 Park Ave., N. Y. $1. 

Maryland. State Department 2 Ndueation. Sprin 
athletics in Maryland. (Md. school bul. Vol. 
No. 1.) 12p. 1933. The Department. Gratis, 

Moore, Fred. Child health: a state and national q 
lemma. (Child welfare pamphlet, No. 16.) 13) 

Univ. of Ia. $.05. . 

Nash, J. B., ed. Physiological health. (Inte: 
tion of physical edue., Vol. IV, School of 
series, N. Y. Univ.) 308p. 1933. <A. S. Barnes 
$2 00. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association. 
of the twenty-eighth convention held 
Illinois, December 30, 1933. 126p. 1935. rank 
W. Nicolson, Sec’y., Wesleyan Univ., Middl tow! 
Conn. 

National Education Association. Department 0; 
School Health and Physical Education. Athleti 
for girls: a digest of principles and policies { 
administrators and teachers in junior and seni 
high schools. 14p. 19383. The Association. §.1' 

*National Recreation Association. The new leisure 
challenges the schools; shall recreation enrich « 
impoverish life? Based on a study made by Ef. 7 





Proceedings 





Lies. 8326p. 1933. The Author, 315 4th Aye, \ 
Y. CC. $1.50—paper; $2.00—cloth. 
National Safety Council. Seven days for safet; 


(Public safety memo., No. 20.) Mimeographe 
4p. 1933. The Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, C! 
eago, Ill. Gratis. 

Quiney Senior High School. <A report of progress 
corrective and developmental physical educati 
30p. 1933. Pleiades Co., Dept. R., Newton, Mess 


$.25. 
Spencer, M. E. Health education for teachers: 
critical study of the pre-service preparation o! 


classroom teachers for the school health program 
(Cont. to educ. No. Poy 118p. 1933. Teache 
College, Columbia. $1.50 

Stuart, H. C. Healthy childhood : guidance for phy 
ical care. (Century childhood library.) 393p 
1933. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

Thompson, B. L. Fundamentals of rhythm and 
dance, with an analysis of the rhythmic approa 
in teaching dance ‘skills. 230p. 1933. A. 
Barnes. $3.60. 

U. S. Office of Education. Camps and public schools, 
by M. M. Ready. (Circular, No. 74.) Mime 
graphed. 9p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Health instruction ‘in 
grades IX—XII, by J. F. Rogers. (Pamphlet, 
43.) 22p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Education. Health work and pliysica 
education. (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Monograph, 
28.) 97p. 1933. Supt. of Doce. 

U. S. Office of Education. Intramural and inter 
a athletics. (Bul. 1932, No. 17, Mono- 
graph, No. 27.) 143p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. §.10. 

White Hlouse Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, 1930. Committee on the School Child 
Summer vacation activities of the school child: 
report of the Subcommittee on summer vacation 
activities of the school child, W. H. Kilpatrick, 
chairman. 82p. 1933. Appleton-Century. }.\». 

(23) EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Atkinson, H. M., and Flemming, C. W. Educat 
for constructive social influence through student 
organizations. (Horace Mann professional book 
3831p. 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $.50. 


Crump, Irving “Making” the school newspaper. 
2 1933. Dodd. $1.50. ee 
Hiland, Kathleen. Schooldays program book. 1090p 
1933. paenenne Pub. Corp., 14 E. 38th St. ». 


Hobbs, M. Fr. Play production made easy, prepared 
for the National recreation association. _ 71). 
ae © ais Recreation Assn., 315 4th Ave., N. Y. 
Sc q 














SCHOOL 


Public Schools. American 
on week, November 6—12, 1933. (Kansas 
school service bul. Vol. V, No. 4.) 29p. 1933. 
of Educ. of Kansas City Public Schools, 
is City, Mo. 0. 
| Education Association. American education 
- November 6-12; handbook 1933. 29p. 1933. 
Association. $.25. 
'S. Office of Education. 
ictivities, by W Reavis and G. E. 
1932, No. 17, Monograph, No. 26.) 
Supt. of Doc. $.15. 


City, Missouri. 


Nonathletic extracurricu- 
J 2. Van 
(Bul. 
1933. 
(24) Rurat EDUCATION 

n Country Life Conference. Adult education 
iral life; proceedings of the fifteenth confer- 
Wheeling, West Virginia, October 14-16, 
2 1538p. 1933. Pub. by Univ. of Chicago 
; for Amer. Country Life Assn., 105 E. 22nd. 

st. N. ¥. Cc. $2.00. 
) State Department of Education. Hand- 
for rural parent teacher activities and rela- 


lips. (Bul. No. 12.) 109p. 1933. Cal. State 
of Educ., Sacramento, Cal. : 
California. State Department of Education. Teach- 


wie aisal of rural school supervisors’ work in 
rnia, by E. E. Redit. (Bul. No. 16.) 32p. 
The Department, Sacramento, Cal. 
Connecticut. State Board of omer lly An investi- 
tion of Ist grade entrants in the rural schools 
f Connecticut, 1928-29. (Rural educ. Bul. No. 1.) 
fimeographed, 64p. 1933. Conn. State Board of 
E.due., Hartford, Conn. Free, Ltd. distribution. 
Cyr, FE. W. Responsibility for rural-school adminis- 
tration; allocation of responsibilities in the ad- 
iistration of schools in rural areas, with special 
rence to the county. (Cont. to educ. No. 579.) 
158] 1933. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75. 
ment in rural reorganization. (Board of educ. 


phlet, No. 93.) 3835p. 1933. British Library 

of Information, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. $.20. 

Landis, B. Y., and Willard, J. D. Rural adult educa- 
tior 229p. 1933. Macmillan. $1.75. 

McConathy, Osbourne, and others. Music in rural 

cation. 290p. 1933. Silver, Burdett. $1.20. 

National Edueation Association. Department of 


Rural Education. Organization of curriculum for 
teacher schools. 44p. 1933. The Association. 


S ) 


New York (State) University. Handbook for rural 
elementary schools. The social studies group. 
Curriculum bul. No. 2.) 235p. 1933. The 


pe hor. $.25. 
Thrun, F. M. Rural school organization in Michigan. 
(Agric. experiment station, special bul. No. 229.) 
2 1938. Mich. State College of Agric. and Ap- 
plied Science, East Lansing, Mich. $.03. 
S. Office of Education. School administrative 
nits with special reference to the county unit, by 
W. S. Deffenbaugh and Timon Covert. (Pamphlet, 
No. 34.) 25p. 1933. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 
S. Office of Education. Some effects of the eco- 
mic situation upon the rural schools, by W. H. 
Gaumnitz. (Cireular, No. 80.) Mimeographed. 
isp. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 


(25) HicgHEerR EDUCATION 


Association of University Professors. Re 
port of the committee on college and university 
teaching. (Section 2. 122p. 1933. The Asso- 

ition, 744 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


$.50, 


(merican 





American Association of University Women. Re 
search information service in secondary and col- 
legiate education. 6p. 1933. The Association. 
$.06. 

\merican College Personnel Association. Report of 
the tenth annual meeting. 95p. 1933. Mrs. 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Teachers College, Columbia. 
92.00. 

\merican Medical Association. Councils on Medical 
Education and Hospitals. Choice of a medical 
School. 12p. 1933. The Association. $.10. 

As ation of American Universities. Journal of 


proceedings and addresses of the thirty-fourth an- 
nual conference, held at the state university of 
lowa, November 10-12, 1932. 166p. 1933. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. $1. 00. 
Association of Land Grant Colleges. Proceedings of 
forty-sixth annual convention held at Wash- 
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ington, D. C., November 14-16, 1932, ed. by C. A. 
McCue. 512p. 1933. C. A. McCue, Agric. Experi- 


ment Station, Univ. of Del., Newark, Del. Gratis 
while supply lasts. 
Association of U niversity 


cers of the Eastern States. 


and College Business Offi- 
Minutes of the 12th 


- 


and 13th annual meetings, 1931-1932. 2 vols. 
108p; 110p. 1933. The Association, H. S. Ford, 
Sec’y., Mass. Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. Gratis. 


Nineteenth annual 
proceedings. 


Association of Urban Universities. 
meeting, 1932; summary of 


1933. The Assoc iation, C. S. Marsh, Sec’y., 25 
Niagara Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. $1.00. 
Bennett, H. G. Some implications of the corenae: 


tion of higher education. (Bul. Vol. XXX, No. 6. 


16p. 1933. Agric. and Mechanical College, Still. 
water, Okla. Gratis. 
Brown, E. E. A few remarks. 251p. 1933. N. Y. 


Univ. Press. $2.00. 
Bull, George. Function of the Catholic college; an 


address delivered at the convocation of faculties 
of Fordham University, May 14, 1933. l1lp. 1933. 
Amer. =e 461 8th Ave., N. Y. C. $.05. 

Burstall, S. A. Retrospect and prospect ; sixty years 
of women’s education, with a preface by Sir 
Michael Sadler. 286p. 1933. Longmans. $3.00. 

Campbell, D. S. Problems in the education of col- 
lege women; a study of women graduates of south- 
ern colleges. (Field study, No. 6.) 80p. 1933. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies. $.25. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Annual review of legal education in the 
United States and Canada for the year 1932, by 
A. Z. Reed. 67p. 1933. The Foundation. Gratis. 

Chamberlain, L. M., and Meece, L. E. State perform- 
ance in higher education. (Univ. of Ky. Bur. of 
school service bul. Vol. V, No. 3.) 3837p. 1933. 
The Campus Bookstore, Univ. of Ky., Lexington, 
Ky. $.50. 

Chen, W. K. The influence of oral propaganda ma- 

terial upon students’ attitudes. (Archives of psy- 

chology, No. 150.) 4383p. 193: Archives of Psy- 
chology, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C.  $.80. 





Clark, J. K. Pitfalls along the legal education road. 
(Law series I, No. 5.) 12p. 1933. Nat’l. Ad 
visory Council on Radio in E ee. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. $.15. 


College admission and guidance : report of a confer- 
ence under the auspices of the cooperative test 
service and the committee on personnel methods of 
the American council on education and the Educa- 
tional records bureau. (Reprint.) 110p. 1933. 
Amer. Council on Edue., 744 Jackson Pl., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $2.00. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Bulletin of 
general information for 1934. (Doe. No. 141.) 
28p. 1933. The Board, 431 W. 117th St., N. Y. C 
Gratis. 

College Entrance Examination Board. 
the requirements, December, 1933. 
97p. 1933. The Board. $.30. 

College Entrance Examination Board. 
questions. (Comprehensive and restricted.) June 
and September, 1933. 257p. 1933. Ginn. $1.60. 

Colorado. University. Abstracts of theses for higher 
degrees, 1933. (Bul. Vol. XXXIII, No. 16. Stud- 
ies, Vol. XXI, No. 1.) 92p. 1933. The Univer- 
sity. $1.00. 

Columbia University. 


Definition of 
(Doc. No. 142.) 


Examination 


Honorary degrees awarded in 
the years 1902-1932; appreciations by N. M. But- 
ler. 194p. 1933. Columbia Univ. Press. $4.00. 

*Conference of Universities, New York, 1932. Obliga- 
tion of universities to the social order, prepared 
under the editorial supervision of H. P. Fairchild. 
503p. 1933. N. Y. Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Conger, N. A study of the content of professional 
courses in education in institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Oklahoma: summary. (Bul. No. 133.) 7Op. 
1933. State Dept. of Public Instruction, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Cook, R. C., ed. Presidents of American colleges and 
universities. 256p. 1933. Robert C. Cook Co., 296 
Sroadway, N. Y. C. $6.00. 


The educational ideals of Jane 
Lathrop Stanford, co-founder of the Leland Stan- 
ford junior university. 32p. 1933. The Author, 
DeYoung Bldg., San Franciso, Cal. $.25. 

Frasier, G. W. The objectives of higher education 


Crothers, G. E. 


in the light of contemporary social needs and 
trends. 24p. Colo. State Teachers College. 25. 
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Division of 
functions 
Missis- 


College for Teachers. 
Field Studies. Report on 
higher learning in 


George Peabody 
Surveys and 
of state institutions of 


sippi: a basis for the allocation of funds. 7T3p. 
1933. The College Gratis. 

*Gray, W. S., ed. Needed readjustments in higher 
education (Proceedings of Institute for adminis- 
trative officers of higher institutions, 1933, Vol. 
V.) 2838p. 1933. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2.00. 


Measuring teaching efficiency 
among college instructors. (Archives of psychol- 
ogy, No. 154.) 45p. 1933. Archives of Psychology, 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. $.80. 

Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Summaries of theses accepted in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements of the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy, 1932. 8380p. 1933. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Held, O. C. An attempt to predict the success of 
university freshmen in their adjustment to scholas- 


Hartmann, G. W. 


tic work 50p 1933. Edwards Bros. 

Hill, D. W., and Kelly, F. J. Economy in higher 
education: Pt. I—-Principles. Pt. I11—Administra- 
tion 127p. 1933. Carnegie Foundation. Gratis. 


Hodous, Lewis, ed. Careers for students of Chinese 
language and civilization, edited for the Committee 
on the promotion of Chinese studies of the Ameri- 
ean council of learned societies. 65p. 1933. Pub. 
by Univ. of Chicago Press for American Council of 
the Inst. of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52nd St., N. 
Y. C. $1.00 cloth; $.25 paper. 

Institute of International Education. 
service fellowships for French universities, includ- 
ing record of former fellows, by E. R. Murrow. 
(Bul. No. 3, series 14.) 62p. 1933. The Insti- 
tute. $.25. 

Institute of International Education. 
American students in the British Isles. 
5, series 14.) Rev. ed. 104p. 1933. 
tute. $.25. 

Institute of 
American 
(Bul. No. 2, 
tute. $.25. 

Institute of Women’s 








American field 





Guide book for 
(Bul. No. 
The Insti- 


Handbook for 
Marraro. 
The Insti- 


International Education. 
students in Italy by H. R. 
series 14.) S8p. 1933. 


Professional Relations. Fel- 
lowships and other aid for advanced work. Cumu- 
lative supplement 1930-33. 91p. 1933. Women’s 
College of the Univ. of N.C. $.50. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Occu- 
pations for college women; a bibliography. (Bul. 
No. 1, Oct. 1929. Supplement, No. 4, Feb. 1933. 
Mimeographed. 29p 1933. Women’s College of 
the Univ. of N. C 5. 

International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
(League of Nations.) Holiday courses in Europe, 
1933. 60p. 19383. World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 50. 

Iowa State College. Council on Sunratee. 
lege teaching problems. (Bul. No. 4.) 16p. 
Ia. State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

*Jones, E. S. Comprehe nsive examinations in Ameri- 
ean colleges. 4836p. 1933. Maemillan. 2.50. 

Jones, E. S. Comprehensive examinations in the 
social sciences. (Supplement to Comprehensive 
examinations in American colleges by the same au- 








Some col- 
1933. 


ry 128p. 1933. Assn. of Amer. Colleges. 

1.25 

Jones, R. M. Haverford College. 244p. 1933. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 

Jones, T. F., ed. New York University, 1832-1932. 
459p. 933. N. Y. Univ. Bk. Store, Si Washing- 
ton Sq. E., N. Y¥. C. $3.00 





Journal of the proceedings of a convention of liter- 
ary and scientific gentlemen, held in the common 
council chamber of the city of New York, October, 
1830. 286p. 1933 reproduction of the 1831 edi- 
tion. N. Y. Univ. Press. $2.00 bds. 

Kelly, F. J., and McNeely, J. H. The state and 
higher education; phases of their relationship. 
282p. 1933. Carnegie Foundation. Gratis. 

Kramer, Stella. A path to understanding. 259p. 
1933. The Author, West End Ave. at 92nd St., 
Ns’ a 

Larson, J. K., and 
yjlanning of the American 
MeGraw-Hill. $2.00. 

Leighton, R. W. Studies to determine the relative 
achievement of students at different potentiality 
levels. (Studies in college teaching, Vol. I, Bul. 
1.) 32p. 1933. Univ. of Ore. $.25. 

Mallory, A. E. The significance of plane geometry 
as a college entrance requirement. (Cont. to educ. 


Architectural 


Palmer, A. M. 
18ip. 1933. 


college. 
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VOL. 39, No. 1004 






No. 110.) 108p. 1933. George Peabody ¢ 

for Teachers. $1.35. . 
Melcher, George. The junior college of Kansas (jj, 

Missouri. (iXansas City school service bul. Vol. \ 

No. 2.) unp. 1 Dept. of Educ. of Kansas 


City Publie Schools, Kansas City, Mo. §$.10. 

Meredith, W. F. Regulations concerning the ace; 
tance of health and physical education for cojjece 
entrance credit, state, regional and institutiong 
188p. 1933. The Law Abstract Co., Newar} 
Ohio. ; 

Michigan. University. 
erence and Research. 
and theses in education, 
No. 2.) 1380p. 1933. 
Educ. $1.00. 

Minnesota. University. Committee on Educationa! 
Research. Collegiate educational research: report 
of the Committee on educational research for the 
biennium 1930-1932. (Bul. Vol. XXXVI, No. 1,) 
32p. 1933. Univ. of Minn. Gratis. 

Morgan, J. H. Dickinson College. The history of 
one hundred and fifty — 1783-193: 4160p 
1933. Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. $3.00. 

Morrison, R. H. Internal administrative organiza 
tion in teachers colleges. (Cont. to educ. No. 592.) 


Bureau of Educational Ref 
Abstracts of dissertation 
1931-1932. (Monogr; 
The University, Scho 












1938p. 1933. ‘Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75 
Nanninga, S. P., and Knode, J. E., editors. Articy 
lation of high school and college in New Mexico: 


report of a conference held at the University of 
New Mexico, July 21-22, 1933. (Educ. series, Vo] 
VII, No. 2.) 96p. 1933. Univ. of N. Mex. §$.25 

National Committee on Standard Reports for Institu- 
tions of Higher IKducation. Suggested methods 
and forms for use in unit-cost studies in colleges 
and universities. (Bul. No. 8.) Mimeographed 
27p. and charts. 1933. The Committee, G. H 
Mew, Sec’y., Emory Univ., Ga. 

National Survey of the E dueation of Teachers. Cur 
ricula for the education of teachers in colleges and 
universities : supplementary report, by W. EL. Peik. 
Mimeographed. 74p. 1933. U.S. Office of Educ 
Gratis. 

National Survey of the Education of Teachers. Cur 
ricula in teachers colleges and normal schools 
supplementary report, by E. U. Rugg. Mimeo 
graphed. 76p. 19383. U. S. Office of Educ 
Gratis. 

National University 
ceedings of the eighteenth 
Bloomington, Indiana, May 24, 25, 26, 
XVI. 132p. 1933. Ind. Univ. $1.00. 

New York School of Social Work. Social case work ; 
an outline for teaching, with annotated case rec- 
ords and sample course syllabi, by a committee of 
the school; ed. by M. A. Cannon and Philip Klein 
626p. 1933. Columbia Univ. Press. $5.00. 

New York (State) Chamber of Commerce. Survey of 
adult technical education in the New York indus 
trial area. 179p. 1933. The Author, 65 Liberty 
St. N. X¥.C. Apply. 

Ohio State University. 
tations. (No. 11.) 

Oxford. University. 
Oxford. 2nd_ ed. 
Press. $1.75. 

Pallett, E. M. 
University of Oregon. 
ing, Vol. I, bul. 2.) 32p. 1933. 

4 


Extension Association. Pro 
annual convention at 
1933, Vol 


Abstracts of doctors’ diss¢ 
1933. Ohio State Univ. $1.00 
Handbook to the University of 
465p. 1933. Oxford Univ. 


Studies of student mortality at the 
(Studies in college teach- 
Univ. of Ore. 


as 

Peters, C. C., and Hartmann, G. W., editors. Ab- 
stracts of studies in education at the Pennsylvania 
State College, Pt. III. eo studies in educ. No. 
8.) Lithoprint. S80p. 198¢ Pa. State College, 
School of Educ. $.50. 

Pittsburgh. University. Graduate school. Abstracts 
of theses, researches in progress, and enererny 
of publications, Vol. IX. (Bul. Vol. XXX, No. 2.) 
671p. 1933. The University. Gratis to public 
and university libraries. 


Purdue University. Purdue University, 1922-82. 
176p. 1933. The University. Gratis. ; 
*Reeves, F. W., director, with ten associates. Univer- 

sity ‘of Chicago survey. 12 vols. 1933. Univ. of 


$30 a set or sold separately. 


Miller, E. C., and —— 
( 


Chicago Press. 
Vol. I—Reeves, F. W., 


J. D. Trends in university growth. 242p. $2 
Vol. II—Reeves, F. W., and others. The organiza- 
tion and administration of the university. 151p 


$2.00. 
Vol. I1I—Reeves, F. W., and others. 


sity faculty. 326p. $3.00 


The univer 
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Reeves, F. W., Peik, W. E., and Russell, 
Instructional problems in the university. 
$2.50. 

V—Reeves, F. W., and Russell, J. D. Admis- 
and retention of university students. 360p. 


vVI—Reeves, F. W., and Russell, J. D. The 
ini of the colleges. 126p. $2.00. 
Vll—Raney, M. L. The university libraries. 
I $2.00. 
" V1IlI—Reeves, F. W., and others. 
I 173p. $2.00. 
[X—Reeves, F. W., Kelly, F. J., and Russell, 
University plant facilities. 154p. $2.00. 
X—Reeves, F. W., and Russell, J. D. Some 
rsity student problems. 194p. $2.00. 
Reeves, F. W., Henry, N. B., and Russell, 
Class size and university costs. 229p. 


University 
sion services. 


Breasted, J. H. The oriental institute. 
Teaching methods in medicine; the ap- 
tion of the philosophy of contemporary educa- 
t to medical schools. 111p. 1933. The Author, 
510 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. $1.00. 
ers, H. H. Exemption from college semester 
ninations as a condition of learning. (Studies 
“higher edue. XXIII.) ‘52 2p. 1933. Purdue 
$.50. 
ners, H. H. Report on the uses made of the 
shman entrance test results at Purdue Univer- 
(Bul. Vol. XXXIV, No. 4. Educ. reference 
ilar, 5.) Mimeographed. 8p. 1933. Purdue 
Division of Educ. Reference. $.20. 
on functions of state institutions of higher 
ning in Mississippi: a basis for the allocation 
f funds. 73p. 1933. George Peabody College for 
leachers, Division of Surveys and Field Studies. 


Gratis. 
tobson, B. R. 
ternities and sororities. 93p. 1933. 


House management problems of fra- 
Teachers 
ilege, Columbia. $1.00. 
us College. The American association of univer- 
professors; a study of its procedure together 
some of the experienc es of Rollins College in 
Bag > gaol : (Bul. Vol. 
1933. The Author, Winter 


: Youth and his college career: a dis- 
cussion of student problems from the viewpoint of 
the high school graduate and the college beginner. 
251p. 1933. Univ. of N. Mex. $2.25. 

th, V. T. Correspondence between occupations 

and major specializations of graduates of the Uni- 

rsity of Illinois of the class of 1923. (Abstract 
thesis.) 6p. 33. Univ. of II. $.25. 

Sparling, BE. J. Do college students choose vocations 
wisely? (Cont. to eduec. No. 561.) 110p. 1933. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Stephen, Barbara. eae 2 ae 1869-1932. 202p. 
1933. Maemillan. $1.2 

Texas (Denton). teh "State Teachers College. 
Cooperative planning for teacher training stand- 
ards in Texas: Vol. III, proceedings of third Texas 
conterence on teacher training in Texas. (Bul. 
No. 100.) 165p. 19383. The College. $.10. 

Thompson, C. O. The extension program of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. es arn 188p. 1933. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

U.S. Office of Education. Articulation of high school 
and college, by P. R. Brammell. (Bul. 1932, No. 
17, Monograph, No. 10.) 96p. 1933. Supt. of 
Doe. §$.10. 

U. 8. Office of Education. Biennial survey of educa- 
tion, 1930-1932. Chapters 1-7. (Bul. 1933, No. 

_2.) Apply for prices. 

U, S. Office of Education. Collegiate courses in ad- 
vertising, 1932, by J. O. Malott. (Circular, No. 
‘ Mimeogr aphed. 4p. 1933. The Office. 


Ne} | 


Office of Educ ation. Collegiate courses in 
banking and finance, 1932, by J. O. Malott. (Cir- 
cular, No. 95.) Wiasprnenne 12p. 1933. The 
Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Education. Collegiate courses in busi- 
ness law, 1932, by J. O. Malott. (Circular, No. 
= )  Mimeographed. 6p. 1933. The Office. 
rratis. 

U. 8. Office of Education. Collegiate courses in busi- 
hess organization and management, 1932, by J. O. 
Malott. (Circular, No. 100.) Mimeographed. i4p. 
1933. The Office. Gratis. 


American Association for Adult Education. 


American Association of University Women. 


*Bittner, W. S., 


California. 
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. S. Office of Education. Collegiate courses in ae 
counting and business statistics, by J. O. Malott. 
(Circular, No. 94.) Mimeographed. 12p. 19353. 
The Office. Gratis. 

S. Office of Education Collegiate courses in 
eign trade and foreign service, 932, by J. 
Malott. (Circular, No. 97.) Mimeographed. 
1933. The Office. Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. Collegiate courses in 
surance, 1932, by J. O. Malott. (Circular, No. 98.) 
Mimeographed. 4p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. Collegiate courses in 
marketing and merchandising, 1932, by J. O. 
Malott. (Circular, No. 99.) Mimeographed. 8p. 
1933. The Office. Gratis. 

. §S. Office of Education. 
realty, 1932, by J. O. Malott. (Circular, No. 101.) 

Mimeographed. 3p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 
S. Office of Education. Collegiate courses in see 
retarial science, 1932, by J. O. Malott. (Circular, 
No. 102.) Mimeographed. lip. 1933. The 

Office. Gratis. 

J. S. Office of Education. Collegiate courses in 
transportation, 1932, by J. O. Malott. (Circular, 
No. 91.) Mimeographed. 4p. 1933. The Office 
Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. Cooperative part time 
courses in business offered by colleges and univer 
sities, 1932, by J. O. Malott. (Circular, No. 106.) 
Mimeographed. 2p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

1. S. Office of Education. Correspondence courses in 
business subjects offered by colleges and universi 
ties, 1932, by J. O. Malott. (Circular, No. 105.) 
Mimeographed. 4p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 
S. Office of Education. Directory of collegiate 
bureaus of business research, 1933, by J. O. Malott. 
(Circular, No. 92.) Mimeographed. 4p. 1933. 
The Office. Gratis. 

). §. Office of Education. Eeonomic outlook in 
higher education for 1933-34, by H. G. Badger. 
(Circular, No. 121.) Mimeographed. 19p. 1933. 
The Office. Gratis. 

J}. S. Office of Education. Evening classes in busi 

ness subjects offered by colleges and universities, 
1932, by J. O. Malott. (Cireular, No. 104.) 

Mimeographed. 5p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

). S. Office of Education. Extension classes in busi- 

ness subjects offered by colleges and universities, 

1932, by J. O. Malott. (Cireular, No. 107.) 

Mimeographed. 3p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

}. S. Office of Education. Higher education in for 

eign countries, its history and present status: a 
list of references, by J. F. Abel. (Circular, No 
a2, Mimeographed. 30p. 1933. The Office. 
Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. Land-grant colleges and 
universities; preliminary report, 1933, by W. J. 
Greenleaf. (Circular, No. 126.) Mimeographed. 
23p. 1933. The Office. Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. University and college 
courses in radio, by C. M. Koon. (Circular, No. 
53.) Mimeographed. 14p. 1933. The Office. 
Gratis. 

Wellck, A. A. The annuity 
and universities. 65p. 1933. The 
Morningside Drive, N. Y. C. $1.25 cloth; 
paper. 


Collegiate courses in 


agreements of colleges 
Author, 88 


$1.00 


(26) ADULT EDUCATION 
Annual 
Association. 


report, 1932-33. 3S9p. 1933. The 


Gratis. 


American Association of University Women. Book 


service facilities. 3839p. 1933. The Association. 
$.10. 

Publi- 
cations ; materials, reprints, and reference pamph- 
lets for branch meetings, adult study ai open 
forums, and communal activities. 2p. 1933. 
The Association. $.10. 

and Mallory, H. University teach- 
ing by mail; a survey of correspondence instruc- 
tion conducted by American universities. (Studies 
in adult educ.) 355p. 1933. Macmillan. $2.50. 
3urdell, E. S. An adventure in education for the 
unemployed; a report and comment on two six 
weeks sessions of a free school for the unemployed. 
45p. 1933. Ohio State Univ. Gratis. 

State Department of Education. Les- 
sons of practical information with exercises and 
drills for intermediate classes of adults. (Bul. 
No. 9.) 47p. 1933. Cal. State Dept. of Educ., 
Sacramento, Cal. $.10. 
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Carter, Jean Mastering the tools of the 


gestive material for experimental use in the 
ing of English in workers’ classes Rev. ed. 

Affiliated School for 
St. N. Y.€. §.25 


trade; sug 
> teach- 
44p. 
Workers, Ine., 302 E., 








Educational opportunities of greater soston for 
vorking men and women Catalog No. 11, 1933- 
1934 157p 1933 The Prospect Union Educa- 
tional Exchange, 678 Massachusetts Ave., Cam 
bridge, Mass $.50. 

ilk JW Social planning and adult education. 
l: 1933 Macmillan $1.25 

Ke : Ruth Adult education and the social 
scene; with a foreword by W. H. Kilpatrick. 208p. 
1933 Appleton-Century $2.00. 

Landis, B. Y., and Willard, J. D. Rural adult edu- 
cation. 229p. 1933. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Manwell, E. M., and Praeger, Rosamond. <A course 
for the preparation of lay leaders of parent study 


group (Guidance materials for study groups, No. 


IZ.) S8lip 1933 (mer. Assn. of Univ. Women. 
$.60 

Michigan University Ixxtension Division. Parent 
education t4p 1933 The University. Gratis. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Parent- 
teacher manual; a guidebook for leaders of local 
congress units 179p. 1933. The Congress. $.20 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers.  Pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-seventh annual meeting, 
Seattle Washington, May 21-26 1933, Vol. 
pee 4 ele iSS8p 1933. The Congress. $2.50 
cloth ; $2.00 paper. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. A pub- 
licity manual for parent-teacher workers. 87p. 


1933 rhe Congress $.50 cloth; $.25 paper. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Adult Education What American leaders say 
about adult education: thirty-nine representative 
Americans present their views on the importance 
of the education of adults, especially during the 
present crisis Op. 1933. The Department. 
Gratis. 

Nelson, T. H., ed 
(Occasional study, No 
tion Press. $1.00. 

Nelson, T. H. Ventures in informal adult education, 
with an introduction by G. B. Cutten. Mimeo- 
graphed. 120p. 1933. Association Press. $1.00. 

Noffsinger, J. S., comp. Home study blue book. 5th 
ed 3832p. 1933. Nat'l. Home Study Council, 839 
17th St., NW., Washington, D. C. Gratis. 

The parent educator ; a series of papers on the prob- 
lems of parents as educators of their children, Vol. 


Adult education for social needs. 
16.) 96p. 1933. Associa- 


Ill. 7ip. 1933. St. Anthony Guild Press, Pater- 
son, N. J. $.50. 

Sorenson, Herbert. Adult abilities in extension 
classes: a_ psychological © eat L00p. 1933. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $1. 


What the kinde rgarten and nursery 
(Child 
Univ. of 


Stoddard, G. D. 
school have in store for parent and child. 
welfare pamphlets, No. 17.) Tp. 1933. 
la $.05. 

Taylor, N. B. 

State 


48p. 


Programs for parents. Rey. ed. 
Minn. 


Teachers College, St. Cloud, 





U. S. Office of Education. Report on 206 part-time 
and continuation schools, by M. M. Proffitt. 
(Pamphlet, No. 38.) 12p. 1933. Supt. of Doce. 
$.05. 


AND RADIO EDUCATION 

American School of the Air. Teachers’ manual and 
classroom guide, 1932-33. T79p. 1933. Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. Gratis. 

Arnspiger, V. C. Measuring the effectiveness of 
sound pictures as teaching aids. (Cont. to educ. 
No. 565.) 156p. 1933. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $2.00. 

*Devereux, F. L. The 
222 133. Univ. 


(27) VISUAL 


educational talking picture. 

2 of Chicago Press. $2.00 

*Forman, . Our movie made children. 
1933. Macmillan. $2.50. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
of I[ndustrial Education. Industrial 
films. Mimeographed. unp. 1933. George 
body College for Teachers. $.50 single copy ; 
ten or more each. 

*MacLatchy, J. H., ed. Education on the air: fourth 
yearbook of the Institute for education by radio. 
380p. 1933. Ohio State Univ., Bur. of Educ. Re- 
search. $3.00. 

Merry, R. V. Problems in the education of visually 


288p. 


Department 

education 
Pea- 
$.35 


AND 


SOCIETY Vou. 39, No. 1004 


handicapped children. (Harvard studies in edye, 


vol. XIX.) 243p. 1933. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$2.50. 
Modern trends in education: syllabus for teacher. 


course utilizing educational talking Die- 

by the Educational research staff. Mim- 
eographed. 170p. 193: Dy ra * icture ¢ Sonsultants, 
Inc., 250 W. 57th St., N. » $1.50. 

National Education Ratacieaike Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction. Visual instruction directory, 1933, 
80p. 1933. Office of the Sec’y., 1812 Illinois St. 
Lawrence, Kan. $1.50. 

Rulon, P. J. The sound motion picture in science 
teaching. (Harvard studies in educ. Vol. XX.) 
236p. 1933. Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Sigman, J. G. Origin and development of visual edu- 
cation in the Philadelphia public schools. 249p, 
1933. Temple Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Tyler, T. F. An appraisal of radio broadcasting ip 
the land-grant colleges and state universities 
150p. 1933. Nat'l Committee on Educ. by Radio, 
Washington, D. ¢ Gratis to city, state, and uniy. 
libraries. 

Tyler, T. F. 


training 
tures, ed. 


Some interpretations and conclusions 


of the land-grant radio survey. 25p. 1933. Nat’l 
Committee on Educ. by Radio, Washington, D. ¢, 
Gratis to city, state, and univ. libraries. 


Levering, ed. Radio and education: proceed- 
annual assembly of the National 
radio in education. 2083p. 


*Tyson, ( 
ings of the 1935 
advisory council on 


1933. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2.50. 

U. S. Office of Education. The art of teaching by 
radio, by C. M. Koon. (Bul. 1933, No. 4.) 92p. 
1933. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 


Wisconsin. University. Bureau of Visual Enatrue- 
tion. Visual aids, 1933-1934; catalogue of educ: 
tional sixteen millimeter motion picture films (nar- 
row width), offered for loan by Bureau of visual 


instruction, University extension division. (Bul. 
series No. 1920, General series, No. 1704.)  69p. 
1933. The University. Gratis. 

(28) EDUCATION FOR THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

44 umson, Sir John. E xternals and essentials. 152p. 

1933. Longmans. $1.35. 

Angell, Norman. From chaos to control. (Halley 
Stewart lecture, 1932.) 208p. 1933. Appleton- 
Century. $2.00. 

*Conference of Universities, New York, 1932. Obliga- 
tion of universities to the social order, prepared 


the editorial supervision of H. P. Fairchild. 


Univ. Press. $2.00. 


under 
503p. 1933. N. Y. 


Haggerty, M. E. Children of the a ge (Day 
and hour series, No. 6.) 25p. 1933. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $.25. 

International understanding through youth; inter- 
changes and travel of school pupils. (Interna- 
tional co-operation series.) 120p. 1933. World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 


Mass. $1.85 cloth; $1.50 paper. 

*Judd, C. H. Problems of education in the United 
States. (Recent social trends monographs.) 214p. 
1933. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 

Kilpatrick, W. H., and others. The educational 
frontier. 325p. 1933. Appleton- Century. $2.50. 


vat ional 
Univ. of 


(Published also as: Yearbook No. 21 of the N 
society of college teachers of education. 
Chicago Press. $1.50 paper.) 

Lindeman, E. C. Social education: an interpretation 
of the principles and methods developed by the 


Inquiry during the years 1923--1933. 233p. 1933. 
New Republic, Inc., 421 W. 21st St., N. Y. C. 
$1.00. 


Mehnert, Klaus. Youth in Soviet Russia; tr. by 
Michael Davidson. 270p. 1933. Harcourt. $2.00. 
National Education Association. Division of Publi- 
sations. Selected quotations on the emergency in 
education as seen by leading citizens and editors; 
prepared for the joint commission on the emer- 


gency in education. Mimeographed. 19p. 1933. 
The Association. Gratis. ; 
*National Recreation Association. The new leisure 


challenges the schools ; shall recreation enrich or 
impoverish life? Based on a study made by E. - 
Lies. 8326p. 1933. The Author, 315 4th Ave., N. 
Y. C. $1.50 paper; $2.00 cloth. 

Reeder, R. R. Training youth for the new 
order. 248p. 1933. Antioch Press. $2.00. 

*Woelfel, Norman. Molders of the American mind, & 
critical review of the social attitudes of seventeen 
leaders in American education. 304p. 1933. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. $3.00. 


social 





